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PREFACE 



The HKIC Ck\iringhouso on Educational Management is pleased 
to add this bix>k to the ikh wl Management Digest Series, The goal 
of the series is to provide concise, readable analyses of lx)th research 
evidence and practical wisdom on important issues facing ttxiay's 
schtH>l leaders. Each Digest piiints up practical implications of 
major research findings so that its readers might better grasp and 
apply knowledge useful for the operation of the schtxils. 

In this Digest, Mark E. Anderson skillfully combines knowl- 
tnige from both print and practice in a lucid examinatiim oi the 
training, recruitment, selection, induction, and evaluation of 
America's principals, fie summarizes key findings from recei.c 
literature on the principalshipand also draws from interviews with 
leadingeducatorsand school districts' descriptions of their success- 
ful programs. The result is a scholariy yet practical monograph that 
will be of value to principals and their trainers, recnnters, and 
supervisors. 

Anderson is dirt*ctor of employment services for the Mukiltix) 
School District in Everett, Washington. Anderson received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Oregon's Division of Fducatiimal 
Pi^licy and Management in 1W4. While pursuing his dtKtoral 
studies, he starved as a graduate research assistant for the Oregon 
School Study Cour jil and as a research amlyst and writer for the 
ERIC Clearinghouse tm Educational Management. 

Andersi)n's ten years of experience as a principal in Wash- 
ington State give him practical as well as theoretical und rstanding 
of the needs and challengers confronting principals. In 1 ^H7, he was 
selected as an Outstanding Regional Director of Principals by the 
AssiKi ition of Washington Schoi>l Principals (AWSP). Anderson 
has bvvn a presenter at A WSP's Beginning Principal Conference, the 
Washington and Oregon AsscKiation of Schwl Personnel Adminis- 
trators' joint conf erence, and the Confederation of Oregon SchtH)l 
Administratt)rs conference. 

Philip K. Piele 

I'rotc<MV' and Dinrtcr 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



Eincipnls— wh.it thoy do and who they art^ — hdvo btt?n of inter- 
est t(i me since early childhiHKi. Being raised in a principal's home 
exposed me to the principalship at an early age and influt nced my 
own work as a school principal. This volume, therefore, results 
from living, working, and thinking with those individuals who 
chose to hf principals. 

What training is needed to be an effective sch;H>l leader? 
Whom do schiH)! districts prefer to hire? How are principals 
introduced to their jobs ? What type of feetibtH'k on pertormance do 
they need and receiv e? Why do some principals succtn.'d while 
others fail? Not only have 1 asked and thought about these 
questions, all individuals interested in principalships ask them 
when ct)ntemplating this impi>rtant school leadership position. 

My search tor answers to those questions led me to enter 
the diK'ti>ral program in the University of Oregon's Division of 
Hducational Policy and Management. My abiding interest in those 
questions shapet' my dissertation topic; the induction experiences 
of beginning principals. As a graduate teaching fellow for the 
HRIC Clearinghouse on Hducational Management and theOregon 
School Study Council, 1 was gi\en access to a rich ciillection of 
research literature about principals, v^hich, together with data 
obtained through my field research, yielded insights intt) how 
training programs and .school districts could help individuals 
become capable schcH)! leaders. This School Management Digest 
provides some answers to the questions that 1 and many others 
have raised when reflecting upon life as a school principal. 

Material from the chapters on training, recruitment and 
.selection, and induction appeared originally in the ERIC Clearing- 
housetm Educational Management'sbook School ianicrtihip: I {mui- 
hook for ExirUcmr (1989) .md in two Oregon School Study Council 
(OSSC) Bulletins, Hirins^ Cnpnhh' Primipnh: How School Di^tricta 
Recruit, Crooju, mni Select the He^if Cmuiniiile^ (May 1988) and buiuct- 
insi Principal: / loie School Di>tr,. i< Help Bes^inner^ Succeed (October 
1W8). A significant part of thi- chapter on evaluation was first 
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published in another OSSC Bulletin, Ernhuitiu;^ Priucipah: Strate- 
gic^ to /\ss(*s5 ami Enhamr Tlwir Pcrformimcc (May 1*?S9). Pnicticnl 
examples used in the text come Uirgely from anecdotes shared by 
administrators during interviews conducted for the ERIC and 
OSSC publications mentioned above. 

I wish to thank Stuart C. Smith, director of publications for 
the ERIC Clearinghouse* on Educational Management and editor 
of the Oregon School Study Council, for his help in planning this 
work. He provided excellent tnlitorial assistance and has bei^n 
very supportive of my work as a writer for ERIC and OSSC^ In 
addition, special thanks art* due to Dr. Philip K, Piele, director of 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management. As my 
grr ' jate advisor and dissertation committee chair, 1 have appre- 
ciated Dr. Piele's adxocacy t>f my vvi>rk. 



FOREWORD 



AndtTstm hasa)r.pik\1 a bix)k that is K)th informativcNind 
disquieting. He offers us a comprehensive review of current 
thinking about the preparation, selection, and asst^ssmcn^ of schmil 
administrators. Such information heretofor has been unavailable 
under one cover. 

The K>ok offers numerous insights concerning contempo- 
rary efforts to train, rtnrruit, si^lect, induct, and evaluate the indi- 
viduals who control our schwls. Given that a principal of a mod- 
erate-si/.ed school afft^rts the lives of thousmds of young pei^ple 
and hundrtnis of professionals over the span of an administrative 
career, such insights deserve our careful attention. 

What is worrisome about Anderson's book, however, is 
that it reveals the substantial gaps in our knowknjge base about 
principals. We simply do not know enough about how to develop 
and sustain good leaders of schools. 

Consider the matter of prediction. The ability to predict is 
the grail sought by many social scientists. Unfortunately, our 
present knowledge base does not permit us to prcniict, with reason- 
able accu-acy, the type of principal needed for a particular organi- 
zational situation (opening a new school, closing an c*stablished 
school, turning around a schiKil experiencing declining student 
achievement, leading a schcH>l with aging faculty), Nor can we 
predict accurately what attributes or characteristics of particular 
principals will contribute to their defectiveness. 

I\irt of the problem, alas, is i curious lack of agreement 
about what constitutes effective school leadership. I\itron satisfac- 
tion, teacher satisfaction, loyalty to the superintendent, student 
achievement, school i limate, and mastery of lists of leadership 
competencit^sall have been offered as bases for judging a principal's 
effectiveness. Whether these criteria are interrelated or not is, at 
this point, sheer spc*culatiun. 

It follows, of course, that if we are unclear ahmt the criteria 
for judging a principal's effectiveness and if we are unable to 
predict what type of principal is best suited to particular situations, 
we are not going to feel very confident about how we prepare, 
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select, or evaluate principdls. Faa\i with so many uncertainties, 
we frt\]uentlv relv on our observatiiMis of what principals do. 
IVincipal preparation and inservice programs, recruitment and 
selection criteria, and evaluation categories often are based on 
analyses of principals' actual behavior. Yet, if we listen carefully to 
principals, we often hear them complaining that they are unable ti> 
spend their time the way they would choose. Many principals ftvl 
their talents arc underutili/ed. 

Lack of sufficient knowledge, or coursi\ rarely prevents us 
from taking action. Si> we go about the business of training, 
recruiting, selecting, inducting, and evaluating school leaders. 
What we currently do in these areas is ably described m this unique 
and useful volume. Still, there remain hn the s<.'rii>us reader a host 
of nagging questions: 

• Is w^hat it takes ti> become a school leader related to what 
is required to be an effective schiH)l leader? 

• Are institutions of higher education the best places to 
offer preser\ ice programs for principals? 

• Is it pc>ssible that the knowledge most sought bv prt^ 
specti ve principals is the knowledge least likely to spawn etfecti \v 
or transformational leadership? 

• Dovs the thinking and functioning ot prim mIs evoKe 
over time? 

• Do the factors that make a particular principal ettective 
change over time? 

• Is it safe to surmise that no principal is equipped equallv 
well to deal with e\ ery school situation? 

Until we can answer questions such as these, those 4)f us 
involved in the preparation and supers ision ot schoi)! leaders are 
apt to continue to ttvl uneasy. 

IXiniel L. Duke 

University of Vir^^if^iii 
Clhirlottcsvilli\ Vir\^iu:a 
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INTRODUCTION 




he last dtv.idc's rt'iit'arL h on effective schiwls and the current call 
for schixil reform both ptnnt lo the principal as a key pers^jn in the 
quest to create excellent schools. Virtually all research on effective 
schtH>ls identifies principal leadership as critical for instructional 
improvement in the classrix>m and vital to the overall success of a 
schiH>l. A report from the Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity of the United States Sente captures the imp-irtana» 
of the men and women who occupy the pivotal position of schiH>l 
principal; 

In many ways thfschiH^i principal is thv'most important 
and intiuiMitinl individual inany school. . , It ishis jhi-rj 
U-adership thai sets the tonet>f theschiH>l, the climate for 
liMrning, the level oi pri>»essionalism and morale of 
lenchers, and the degnv of eoncern for what students 
mav or niav not Kvome. If a srhinil is a vibrant, 
innovative, ehild-eentered place; if it has a reputation 
{or excellence; if it has a reputation for excellence in 
teaching; if students are performing to the best of their 
ability, one can always point to the principal's leader- 
ship as the key to success. (Weldy W-i) 
Duringthe 1 WOs, nearly dUpercentof allcurrentprincipals 
in the United States will retire. This decade, therefore, presents a 
"window of opportunity" for sc1hx>1 districts to hire many tal- 
ented new principals who can lead our nation's schools into the 
twentv-first century. Asa recent publication on principal selection 
fiom the U.S. Department of Education suggests; 

We must take this opportunity to fill our schools with 
dynamic, committed leaders, for they pnn ide the key to 
effeetive schtmls where we will either win or lose the 
battle fi>r excellenee in ducation. 

Unfortunately, the rrt^ansby which Ameiican principals 
are trained, selected, inducted, and evaluattni are often ill-suited 
to the development and employment of outstanding leaders. 
ScluH)l practitii)ners oftj.'n voice concern about the preservice 
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training of schwl principals, contending that university programs 
do not adei|uately prepare aspiring administrators for the com- 
plexity of the principalship. In addition, several studies and 
leading educators suggest that •^chcH>l districts may not invest 
sufficient time, energy, and money to identify, train, select, induct, 
and evaluate principals. 

As troubling as this might sound, an encouraging sign — 
documented in this Schtwl Management Digest — is that many 
districts are willing to make the necessary investments to gnxim, 
hin*, and retain the most capable principals. In addition, some 
universities are improving their principal preparation programs. 
They are working with schwl districts to bridge the gap between 
the theoretical concepts of schtH>l administration taught in univer- 
sity classnxmis and the practical aspects of the principal's role. 

Given the importance of the principalship and the pending 
turnover of princif als, this Digest examines the training, recruit- 
ment, selection, induction, and evaluation of America's principals. 
It summarizes research and leading educators' opinions on these 
topics and dtx'uments strategies that characterize successful pro- 
grams in the areas of principal training, selection, induction, and 
evaluation. Practicing and aspiring administrators, school board 
members, and educators who want to capitalize on the coming 
"window of opportunity" can use strategies presented in this 
Digest to assi^ss their principal preparation recruitnumt, selection, 
inductitm, ond evaluation methods. 
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HOW TO TRAIN, 

RECRUIT, SELECT, 
INDUCT, AND 

EVALUATE 
LEADERS FOR 
AMERICA'S 
SCHOOLS 



TRAINING PRINCIPALS 



/\ re outstanding schcx)l principals born or made? Most modern 
authorities, stressing nurture over nature, believe that major com- 
petencies of leadership can be learned. Nevertheless, schcxil 
administrators and trainers of administrators have grappled for 
some time with identifying effective methods to prepare individu- 
als to be successful principals. Traditional avenues to the 
principalship, including teaching experience, coursework at a 
university, a practicum,and even a tourof duty asa vice-principal, 
have been found less than satisfactory. Practitioners complain the 
loudest, however, about their graduate training. This chapter 
describes problems in the preparation of principals, argues for 
more hands-on training opportunities, and offers recommenda- 
tions to effectively groom leaders for America's schcwls. 

The Inadequacies of Principal Training 

Formal preparation of schwl principals usually r insists of 
thirty credits of postbaccalaureate work at a university. »r many 
years, principals have voiced dissatisfaction with university train- 
ing in preparing them for the realities of their jobs. A 1968 survey 
of principals found that fewer than 2 percent of elementary prin- 
cipals credited their success as schwl administrators to their 
graduate coursework (Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, National Education Association). Recent reports show that 
principals' sentiments toward their preservice training have not 
changed significantly. Summarizing the state of affairs in a 1983 
policy report, the Southern Regional Education Board (Lynn 
Comett) stated that principals' overriding complam^ about uni- 
versity training programs is that they are "too theoretical, and do 
not provide the necessary training to deal with the job." 

What is the source of administrators' discontent with their 
graduate training, and why do university programs fail to ad- 
equately prepare aspiring administrators for the principalship? 
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The central pmblem appears to be that most university programs 
present knowledge alxiut schtH>l administration, but do not help 
students develop skills to translate thai knowledge into practice. 
Richard Schniuck (19H8) writes: 

Universities . . . have traditionally providai sound 
academic preparation while offering only minimal at- 
tention to transtorming theory into practice. Moruiver, 
the academic course work in personnel evaluation, law, 
busint*ss management, clinical supt>r\'ision, and put»lic 
relations, although competently presenting technique 
and tivhnicr.l knowledge, offers little opportunity to usi» 
that knowledge incoping with real |xi>ple in real schtK>ls. 

Edwin Bridgt»s (1977) suggests that preparatory programs 
may even promoK» characteristics that are dysfu. .ctional for those 
who aspire to be leaders in formal organizations. By comparing the 
wwk of graduate students with the work of managers. Bridges 
providi^s a lucid analysis of why university programs may not 
prepare individuals for the realities of leadership. 

The Pace of Work 

One problem with university training programs is that 
they do not prepareaspiring administrators to deal with the rapid 
pace and varied content of principals' work. Drawing on Henry 
Mintzburg'sclassical study of managers, NaturcofMaun^cml Work, 
Bridges writes, "Manager's work is characterized by brevity, 
variety, and fragmentation. The manager's workday is hectic, 
unpredictable, and riddled w ith fifty to one hundred different 
occasions for decisions." Managers are interrupted fretjuently and 
often face situations that demand quick decisions. 

Academic training programs, on the other hand, require 
aspiring administrators to spend long hours alone, reading, writ- 
ing, and contemplating potential solutions to problems. "In com- 
parisi>n w^ith the work pace of managers," Bridges stales, ''the 
student's tempo is snail-like, There are few surprises and much 
time alone/' As a result, "the fledgling leader is ill-prepared to 
handle the accelerated tempi> of the managerial role/' 

Barbara Marrion (1983) studied the experiences of begin- 
ning elementary principals in Colorado. The principals spoke to 
her with considerable emotion about the inadequacies of univer- 
sity training programs in educational administration in preparing 
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them for the pace of the prindpalship. The following statement 
was typical: "I wish someone at my university had taken a two- 
hour class period and told me how really ht*ctic it can bv and all the 
crazy things that can happen." 

In my own research of beginning principals in Oregon and 
Washington (Anderson 1989b), many principals reported frag- 
mented time, feelings of being overwhelmed, and the time de- 
mands of the principalship as an entry-year surprise. Consistent 
with Marrion's findings, many beginners I interviewed were 
critical of their preservice training for failing to prepare them for 
the rapid-fire pace of a principal's job. 

Dealing with Conflict 

A second major problem with university training is that it 
does not adequately prepare aspiring principals to deal with 
conflict rtsolution. The way a manager responds to conflict has a 
significant effect on his or her relationships with employees and on 
organizational productivity. Bridges notes that managers use a 
variety of methods to resolve conflicts. They can engage in win- 
lose arguing (competition); withdraw or fail to take a posititm 
(avoidance); divide gains and x^vk concessions between parties in 
conflict (compromise); soothe ^he parties (accommiKlation); or 
confront disagreements and engcige in problem solving to find 
solutions (c4illaboraition). 

Leading researchers of leadersitip and many educators 
now believe a collaborative style of conflict resolution is likely to 
foster more priniuctive relationships and enhance the perfor- 
manceof an organization. Bridgessuggests that students hmvever, 
usually rely on avoidance to resolve conflicts with their classroom 
teachers. "Collaboration," he writes, "is one of the means least 
used for resolving conflict." 

Communications 

A third area of concern is the "charader of work-related 
communications." Administrators typically depend on face-to- 
face communication to accomplish their work. "Approximately 
seventy fvrcent of the manager's time involves face-to-face com- 
munication with others/' Bridges writes. The student, on the other 
hand, spends more time in reading and writing activities than in 
work-related personal interactions. Bridges concludes, "There are 
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clearly mnjor discrepancios in the modes of communication that 
are most relevant t4) the work of students and that of managen^;/' 

Emotions of Work 

A final difference between university training and manag- 
ers' work deals with the t?motional content of the workplace. 
Ftvlings are not usually examined in graduate training programs, 
which sta*ss the value of ideas and rationality. "Rarely is the 
student forceti to cope with the emotions of others or to witness 
situations where petiple constnictively and openly work through 
their emotional difficulties/' Bridges writes. Schcxil administra- 
tors, on the «)ther hand, deal with emotions constantly. Angry 
parents, excittni students, and arousc*d staff members are com- 
monplace in a principal's work environment, "PericxJs of emo- 
tional tranquility/' Bridges nott^s, "are punctuattni by episodes of 
emotional turbulence" in a manager's workday. 

Beginning principals in my research confirmed Bridges's 
contention that graduate programs do not provide the type of 
enviri>nment that principals in training need for learning strate- 
git*s to deal with the emotional demands of the principalship. 
Many were surprised at the time commitment and the emoti^m- 
laden aspects of a principal's job. They also said they felt unpre- 
pared to work with concerned and angry parents and teachers. As 
one principal slated, "1 had no training for dealing with it and you 
ntvd it/' 

It is unlikely, Bridgets concludes, that graduate training 
programs prepare aspiring administrators for the realities of 
managerial work. Bridges believes the placid emotional environ- 
ment of the student may even result in the "trained incapacity" of 
future leaders. His analysis identifies areas that universities must 
address to provide relevant training experiences for aspiring 
principals. 

Assessments such as Bridges' s, combined with complaints 
from practitioners and increaseci awareness of the importance of a 
principal's leadership, are stirring the demand for changes in 
methods used by universities and schiK)l districts to train admin- 
istrators. The next section examines recent calls for reform in 
principal preparation, followed by promising strategies and prac- 
tice's that may improve the preparation process. 



Calls for Reform 



During the last decide, effective schcK>ls research has fo- 
cused national attention on the imptirtance of a principal's lead- 
ership. Virtually all the literature on effective schcwls ptiints to the 
critical role that a principal plays in schcK>l success. Although 
correlational studies that have tried to link principal leadership 
behaviors with student achievement have yielded no significant 
relationships, effective schcxils research has contributed to the 
current practice of zeroing in on the principal as the key agent fi<r 
achieving educational excellence. 

As a result of this recent attention, the preservice training 
of principals is receiving inca^ased criticism from scholars, national 
commissions, and principals. Collectively, criticism is aimed at 
colleges of education and schmil districts for not providing the 
field-based experiences necessary for developing outstanding 
principals. 

Kathleen McCormick (1987), citing the 1 986 National CJov- 
ernors Association report Timr for Rcault^^, s«iys the certification of 
principals is currently not based on results, but on educational 
requirements. "Tw often, a candidate's ability to provide in- 
structional leadership does not have to be demonstrated and is not 
even considered." The National Governors Association rcport 
recommends that public schtxils become more actively involved in 
the preparation of principals by making clinical experiences a key 
element in training, a'rtifying, and hiring. 

One year later the University Council for Educational 
Administration (UCEA), in icadcrs for Amcriai'^ Sclnwh, expandtni 
on thest> same concerns. The UCEA report states that research 
reveals a variety of problems related to principal preparation, 
including lack of collalx)ration between school districts and uni- 
versities and lack of preparation programs relevant to the job- 
related demands encountered by school administrators. Univer- 
sities, schcx>l districts, and professional organizations should co- 
operate more fully in the preparation of schcx>l principals, the 
report argues. 

In 1989, the National Policy Board for Educational Admin- 
istration published its agenda for reforming the preparation of 
school administrators. Recommendations included dramatically 
raising standards for entrance to preparation programs, ensuring 
the quality of faculty, requiring a dcxrtorate in educational admin- 
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istration for administrators in charge of a schtxil or scluxil system, 
devoting one full-time year each to academic n^sidency and to field 
residency, and estabUshing formal relationships between univer- 
sities and schix-^I districts to create sites for clinical study and field 
residency. The bt>ard also advtxated establishing a national pn>- 
fessional standards board to administer a national certification 
examination that states would rei]uire candidates for licensure to 
pa-s(NPBEA m9). 

In TWO, in its report Prifii ijHils for 2/sf Cnitunf Schooh, the 
National Assinriation of Elementary ikhcH)! Principals (NAESP) 
reaffirmed that ''major surgery" is ntvded in preparation pro- 
grams for scIkhiI principals. In addition to urging more collabora- 
tion among C4)llegt*s, local schiH)l districts, professional adminis- 
tratiiin assiK^ations, and state education agencies, the report nv- 
ommends: 

• Strengthen"' prerequisites for entry into principal 
preparation p, ^ jns 

• Identifying leadership talent early and nurturing its 
development 

• Modifying generic preparation programs to provide 
greater specialization opportunitit*s for elementary and 
middle schiH>I principals 

• Requiring higher education institutions to demonstrate 
greater commitment to the preparation of principals 

In another initiative, NAHSP and the National Association 
ot Sivondary SchiH>l Principals jointly cr eated the National Com- 
mission for the Principalship to redesign preparation program* 
and begin plans for a national priKcss of certifying principals. In its 
report Phncipah forOurChmt^fiii;^ SchiHyh: Pr 'pnrntioii nud drtificn- 
tkm (1990), the commission states that it seeks to develop "a new 
framework for preparing principals based on the n alitii^s of the 
workplace." As a first step toward this gt>al the commission 
developed twenty-one "performance domains" for the 
principalship that ''blend the traditional content-driven curricula 
with leadership and process skills/' 

The commission's report recommends that preparation 
programs interweave clinical experiences with content learning 
and emphasize the development of cducntioual lmicr^hi}h that is, 
principals' ability to affect student learning. 
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Reform of principal preparation must ktvp pace with the 
larger schiH>l reform movement, which is espousing changes in 
nearly every aspect of schcxiling, from what children learn to the 
way decisions are made to how curriculum is developed and what 
role parents have in their children's education. All these changes 
have implications for principals' roles and responsibilities and, 
hence, their training. 

The training required for administrators of resiiucturing 
schtH>ls is the subject of a report from the U.S. I>partment of 
Education's Office of Educational Re.search and Impr.nement 
(Mojkowski pa'pared by a study group of OEKi's Leader- 
ship in F.ducational Administration IXnelopment (LEAD) pro- 
gram center dirtvtors. The group concluded that "the values, 
beliefs, and assumptions that drive restructuring schwlsare very 
different from those of traditional schinils" and ret]uire new forms 
of leadership that, in turn, suggest the need for new ways of 
preparing administrators. 

The LEAD study group argues that changes in administra- 
tor training programs are needed in three areas: the s\/lhbus. the 
>i'ttin^^, and the pnHr<<. 

The syllabus mt'ds to bk-nd atti-nlion U> technii al skills, 
sut h iis ri'Miurce acquisition and management and in- 
formation use, with a hecU it-r concentration on peopU' 
managenu-nt skills, such as cri'ating dissonance', on- 
coiiraging risk taking, and forging intcrdepi-ndencii's. 
Training administrators for rt»stnu-turing schiM>ls must 
prcpiire them tounleash and dinvt Ihi'ir powerhil ptH>plc 
resources ttiward the mission, gt>a!s, and imprtn ement 
priorities of the schiMils.... 

The most appri>priate settings for developing leaders 
are within schwis that are restructuring or planning to 
1 estructure. Such contexts providea fertileenvironment 
for bli'nding theory with practice and tor forming a 
learning community within the schiHtl.... 

The education and training pnvess should 1 ) integrate 
learning and work; 2) emphasize action-oriented, prob- 
1' .n-.solving appriwclu>s to training; 3) fin-us on the 

development t>f teams; and 4) be comprehensive, coher- 
ent, and continuous. (Mojkowski IWl) 
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Preparing enlightened administrators who are committinj 
to the continuous development of their intellect and character and 
who can "lead with their hearts" requires moving Ix^yond training 
on isolated skills to the cultivation of courage, faith, dtH?p commit- 
ment to collaborative action and shared dt^cision-making, and 
reflection and judgment, the study group concludes. 

In an attempt to meet the call for principal preparation 
reform, L\Jucators have tnea .-^^veral promising strategic . and 
practiCL*s. Although these strategies are not perfect solutions to 
improving the training of principals, they are examples of what 
several institutionsaredoing tobridgethegapbetwtvn thcvretical 
concepts of h.'Ihh)! administration taught in the classnnmi and the 
rei]iiirements of professional practice in \hv field. 




Promising Training Strategies 

To close the gap bt'tween classroom and practice, mi^st 
principal preparation programs now requirt* some type oi intern- 
ship or practicum. A report by the National Assinriation i)f 
Sivondary Schix)! rrincipals (N ASSD, PcrformLimv-Hascii Prcparth 
turn Vriucipah: A VnmcuHwk for Improvcmcut (19HS). states that 
field expt»riences at the conclusion of a student's coursinvork are 
often the "sole mechanism of preservice preparation by which the 
gap is bridged/' Although field-based experiences are nivded, 
"such an approach/' the report argues, "ignores or makes trivial 
the breadth of the gap to be spanned" 

The NASSP report suggests that a variety of carefully 
designed bridging priKedurt^ must be used in theclassrtx^m prior 
to, or in conjunction with, field experience. Tht^se classriKmi 
bridging procedures should: 

• emanate from appropriate thtvretical constructs of the 
profession and other related disciplines 

• provide application in relatively "safe" s*.*ltings where 
students can make mistakes and learn from them 

• encourage rt^petitive applications so that students can 
practice effective behaviors 

• place students sufficiently close to the field setting Si) that 
the remainder of the transition ;\tn be made with a 
minimum of difficulty 
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Tho following sections highlight thnt* classroom bridging 
pnK-Ltluri^: porformnnce simuhitions, cnso studies, and ganu's. 

Performance Simulations 

IVrfi>rmancc simuKitionsiirooiH' strategy university tniin- 
ers can use to bt'gin bridging the gap between classroom and field. 
Simulations nvreate situations where the student must quickly 
formulate strategies to solve problems that school principals 
typically face, lixamplesof. simulations include inbasket exercises, 
group activities, striss exercisi's, and teacher observation simula- 
tions. 

Originally, simulations Nverede\'eloped for industrial train- 
ing. Seseral empirical studii-s, reporteil by Bernard Bass (IWl), 
found that managers trainetl through simulations performed sig- 
nificantly better on sufXTVisory assessments and were perceived 
by followers as better leaders than those wht) rtveived a traditional 
course on leadership principles. Borrowing the simulation idea 
fn>m business, NASSP develiiped a number of simulations for its 
Assessment C enter project. In N'alidation studies of NASSP simu- 
lations, Neal Schmitt and his ct)lleagues (1982) found high correla- 
tions Ix'twivn principals' performance on the simulations and 
their on-the-job behavior. The greatest drawback of simulations, 
acct)rding to NASSP, is that "too few excellent simulations are 
available, making repeated applications unfeasible." 

Case Studies 

Another effort to make classrcnnn pri-paration reflect ac- 
tual experience of principals uses case studies rich in descriptions 
and ctmtextuai details of actual situations. Tht'se case sludii-s are 
designed to help aspiring principals develop analytical, problem- 
-solving, and decision-making skills. According to Vivian Clark 
(l^Sb), ca.si' studies capture the "brevity, variety, and fragmenta- 
tion in the principalshipand demonstuite theattemptsby various 
principals i;o meet these demands of the job. ' 

Clark recommends that those involved in training princi- 
pals should use Cc.se studies for class discussions. Ca.se studies 
help bi>th trainers and students to examine the basis for decisions 
and their effectiveness. They alst> help students to analyze how 
they might handle situations. She concludes that although "case 
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studiiHidonot provide panaceas for training principals . - they can 
be a very usi^ful training tiK)! and should not bt* overkH)ked/' 



Gaines 

Organizational institutional, and business games are a 
third bridging strategy. Trainees make si*t]uential decisions and 
are respi>nsible for the results. IXjring games, participants expe- 
rience success and failure more fully than in other types of simu- 
lations. VVildernt^s labs are an example of a training game that has 
achieved widespRMd recognition and ust»by corporations such as 
AT&T, Xerox, General Filectric, and Marriott. 

Although wilderness labs have not bivn extensively used 
in education, a new principal training program at the University of 
Oregon does incorporate this training activity. According to 
Richard Schmuck, the program's director, the finrus of Oregon's 
wilderness lab is on leadership development and team building, 
The lab takes place on a "Ropes Course" owned and optTated by 
a 4-1 1 organi/atitMi near Salem, Oregon. 

"Aspiring principals take on a series of structured mental 
and physical challengers designed as metaphors for professional 
challenges in a schiH)!," says Schmuck ( 1 WH). 

Success depends not on physical strength i^r athlelu" 
skill, but on tcam'sability tosolvcproblomscTtMlivdy, 
nlKHiitrdivcTsc resources effectively, maintain C4)mmit- 
ment of team members, and de\'elop suppOT t networks. 
AHereaih challenge, the pnrticipants*isindividiialsani1 
the teams reflect on the puKess: What contributed ti> 
team effectiveness? What fueled or tiH>k away energy 
mm] commitment of individuals? t lt)\v might we apply 
what we're learning to the school? By the end of the 
weekend, insights from the wmHis are translated inli^ 
action plans for the schwl. 

According to the NASSP report, uniN'ersity training pro- 
grams do npt use performance simulations, case studies, games, or 
other classroom bridging procedures very extensively. 

Most pri>grams use them only in minimal Wiiys. No 
pfi^gram, piThaps, uses them tt> an optimum degriH*. 
SiWe of this negk»cl is altrib\itable to the small number 
and variety of bridging priKwIures. A greater prop4>r- 
tion ot the problem may Iv due io lack ot recognitii»n 
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thtit pi'rtbrmtincc-bascd ItMrning is important Kir suHV 
cicnl trnnsfor of thec^ry to prnctice. 

NASSI^ recommends an extensive professional effort to develop 
more and better classnH>m bridging priKedures to disseminate 
them, and to inairporate them into preparation programs. 

In addition to classroom bridging pnKedun*s, various 
field-bastni experiences are also recommended for the prestTvice 
training of principals. The following section features thret* types 
of useful field-based experiences: course-based field activities, 
practicums, and internships. 

Course-Based Field Activities 

It is helpful for aspiring administrators to engage in field- 
work that dinvtly explores various aspects of the principal's role. 
In courst»-based field activities, trainers require students to com- 
plete assignments, such as conducting field inter\'iews and ob- 
servations, that add a practical dimension toacademiccoursework. 
Hxamples of course-based assignments are as follows: 

• observing a schtwl bi>ard meeting, negotiations sessions, 
sludent discipline hearing, or faculty met^ting 

• interviewing administrators on a specific topic such as 
developing a building budget, bringing about a change 
in a program, or designing a staff inserx'ice plan 

• observing and then conducting a teacher observatii>n 
and postconference 

• attending n regional or state principal conference 

• interviewing a schcK)l board member or political leader 
on issues central to education 

The best field activities are those that enable students to stv 
how theoretical or technical aspects of schcxil administration can 
be applied. In addition, trainers in effective programs teach 
students various obser\ aticm and interview recording techniques 
prior to their field-based assignments. Finally, they assist students 
in carefully analyzing information collected in the field. Without 
critical analysis and reflection, the activities are primarily passive 
in nature and may not help students develop useful in.-iights. 
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Practica 

IViictica Ciin alsi) help iispiring administrators bogin to 
translate theory into practice. A practicum is usually a significant 
project, at least one semester in duration, in which students dem- 
c^nstrate administrative skills. In exemplary training programs, 
the student is accountable for planning, implementing, and evalu- 
ating one or more projinrts. 

Practica should tKcur not only near the end of students' 
university training sev]uence, but thrt^ughout the training period. 
With this approach, universities and schwl districts can use the 
practicum as part of a cartvr guidance plan that allows those 
interiNttxl in administratiim to "test the waters" bf:'fore deciding to 
pursue administration as a cartvr. The current practice in most 
universities is to schedule practica near the end of preservice 
education. Unfortunately, this occurs after students have already 
in\ esttxl so much time and money in their training that a brief 
e\j>osure to roalitv in the field is unlikely to alter their carivr paths. 

A second criterion for a successful practicum experience is 
that universitv faculty members and schiH>l disf rict administrators 
work together to closely supervise and provide helpful fet^dback 
on students' projtvts. According to the N A5S1\ university super- 
visors, school district ad.ninistrators, and peers need to carefully 
analyze and constructively critique students' practicum projects. 
'The ability of the student ioreceiveand utih/e relevant criticism/' 
the report argues, shtnild be "oneof thecriteria applied in assessing 
piacticum outcomes/' 

A final criterion ft^r an exemplar)' practicuir. experience 
requires students to bring about a change in sume aspect of a 
sc hiH^l's structures, norms, or traditiiinal proced vires, as they work 
directly with people involved in the school. Thus, relevant 
practicun\ assignments will probably require some release lime 
fnm* an aspirant's regular duties. University faculty and schwl 
administratorsshoulci also providestudentswnh information and 
ideas on successful change strategies and carefully guide aspiring 
r,dminislrators through a change j rocess. Fxamples ot appropri- 
ate practicum projects include: 

• initiating a new norm, structure, or proccxlure for inscTvice 
training in a schcx^l 

» i>bserving and imprn ing a school's discipline or atten- 
kianc*^ procedure 
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• developing a student, teacher, or volunteer recognition 
program 

• improving curriculum articulation within a schcxil or 
initiating a new instructional strategy with staff in a 
curricular area 

Internships 

If carefully dt^igntni and supervised, internships most 
closely approximate the scope and complexity of an actual posi- 
tion. The idea of internships, w^hich give pr^^spective principals a 
chance to try their hands at real-life schixil administration, is not 
new; full-time internships are, however, still the exception rather 
than the rule. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching favored extensix e internship experiences for principal 
hopefuls in its 1^83 study H(vj// Sdnvl: A Report im Sccomhnf Edu- 
aifion in Ammca. Carnegie's president, fonner U.S, Commissioner 
of Education Ernest L. Boyer, recommends a one-year administra- 
tive internship m which th^^ candidate works closely, on a full-time 
basis, with an experienced, successful principal. 

In his 1983 !andnr;/k study A Place diUcii Sclhxil, John 
Goodlad also called lor lengthy internship experiences. "It is 
simply not established procedure in the educational system to 
identify and grtxim cadrt^s of the most promising prospects for top 
positions, as is the case with IBM, for example." Gcxidlad tH?lieves 
schtx)! districts must be willing to make an investment designed to 
pav future dividends. An example would be to create one or more 
internshipsas assistant principals and to schedule potential candi- 
dates for paid, two-year study programs carefully planned to 
balance academic study and on-the-job experience. 

Internships will not prinluce outstanding leaders unless 
they are carefully designed, superv ised, and scheduled over a 
sufficient peritxi. On the basis of his study of beginning principals 
John Daresh {1987a) believes that districts' failure to grant release 
time for aspiring administrators may be a significant roadblock to 
effective training experiences. He states th<r t most internships and 
practica consist of 

synthetic situations where aspiring principals, in most 
cast's full-time teachers unable to get district support 
and approval kn release time, find some quasi-admin- 
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istrative tasks that can be performed during the time 
that is not assigned during the schcxil day to teaching or 
other duties. As a result, people aa^ being prepared to 
serve as instructional leaders by spending five to ten 
hours per week sup?rvising bus ladings, calling the 
homes of truant students, filling out forms for the cen- 
tral off ice or the state department of education, or devis- 
ing new .student handbooks. These activities are, no 
doubt, useful for the smcxHh operation of a st hcx>l, and 
many practicing administrators are engaged in these 
activities every day. I iowever, tort*ly on projects such as 
these to give anyone a clear picture of the multifaceted 
nature of most principals' jobs is truly ludicrous. 

Daresh also suggests that the assumption behind such 
training — competence comes from practical experience — may be 
false. "Simply assuming that one learns by doing practical things 
is an incorrect assumption/' he writes. Daresh believes that 
aspiring administrators need to spend a great deal of time reflect- 
ing on and analyzing the skills they learn in the field and the 
activities in which they are engage <i ''Practice without reflection/' 
he notes, 'isnotuf great value to leurninganything/' Thus, Daresh 
recommends that trainers guide students through a reflective 
learning cycle to improve students' administrative abilities and 
insights. "Thisguidance takes time and requires a true concern for 
the learner as an individual/' notes Daresh. Unfortunately, he 
states, "preparation of administrative candidates in many uni- 
versities is not a very personalized prcxess/' 

Sev Till university-school partnerships are beginning to 
address the shortcomings of past internships. For example, 
Georgia's Bibb County Public School System developed an ex- 
emplary internship program in cwperation w^th the University of 
Georgia. According to Thomas Hagler and his colleagues (1987), 
aspiring administrators in the program spend an entire year in a 
full- time internship. In addition to working full-time under the 
supervision of experienced administrators, the interns observe 
otherprincipalsinthedistrict,attend monthly seminarsconducted 
by the superintendent and his staff, and meet twice a month with 
the university coordinator, Internsalsoattend bimonthly seminars 
with their peers where they share frustrations and triumphs, pose 
problems and offer solutions, reflect on their activities, compare 
perceptions and experiences, and develop support networks. 
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Interns at Bibb County disci enroll in a sec]uence of five- 
credit university courses. These courses, intended to link 
coursew^ork to intern activities, include Intnxluction to Supervi- 
sion, Administration of the Schcxil Curriculum, and Public Schcxil 
Business Administration. University faculty members and school 
district administrators also work together to carefully design and 
closely supervise each intern's program. 

Similar university-schcxil district intern partnerships have 
been implemented in Alaska (McDermott 1984), Texas (Erlandson 
and Gonzalez 1988), Utah (Wasden, Muse, and Ovard 1987), 
Oregon (Schmuck 1988), and Kentucky (Cline and Richardson 
1988), to name a few. References to tht^e intern programs are 
incIudinJ in the bibliography. 



School Systems Invest in Training 

Although our fcKus so far has been on university training 
programs, probably the most crucial ingredient in preparing ca- 
pable school leaders is the schcx^l district. Without the financial 
and emotional support of senior schLX^l administrators and schwl 
boards, the prospects for "growing a healthy crop" of new princi- 
pals who can effectively lead our nation's schools during the 
upcoming dtnrades is highly unlikely. 

Exemplary training programs are costly. According tt> 
Catherine Balt/ell and Robert Dentler {1983), "Theextent to which 
the school system invests in *^he preparation of principals is an 
index to other aspects of system quality/' Baltzell and EXMitler 
found that many districts are not willing to make such an invest- 
ment, and, consequently, do not have a qutilified pool of potential 
candidates from which to choose. 

Balt/ell and Dentler cite some districts that do provide the 
necessary training for prospective principals. For example, 
Maryland's Montgomery County Public Schools Ix^gan its leader- 
ship transformation efforts twenty years ago. In its Administrative 
Training Program, potential principals enroll in a ten-week 
afterwork course on leadership. Graduates may then opt for a 
second eighteen-week, three-credit course in administrative lead- 
ership, which includes skill development. 

After candidates complete this two-part sequence, senior 
administrators reviev^' all performance and related educational 
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records of applicants and rank them by points. Highest scoring 
candidates who are still interested in the principalship are then 
invited to "Administrative Competence Seminars/' where their 
interpersonal skills, communication and conceptual skills, and 
gn>up leadershi?^ skills are formally asses^ by a panel of senior 
administrators. Candidates are reranked according to points 
awarded for their performance on each of the activities in the 
competence seminars. 

Top-ranked individuals are then given one-year intern- 
ships as full-time assistant principals. Under the guidance of 
.successful administrators, interns obtain experience in such areas 
as instructional leadership, staff and pupil perstinnel management, 
community involvement, and professional growth. At monthly 
seminars attendtni by interns and their supervisory team, interns 
pn?sent an analysis of their log of daily activities and share a 
selected activity for group analysis and discussion. Each intern 
also completes a needs assessment on his or her strengths and 
weaknesses. The assessment is used to develop an individual 
training plan det'igned to extend the intern's knowledge and skill 
in such areas as lecidership, management, and supervision. 

Training programs like the one in Montgomery County 
5chiH)ls are highly desirable but very rare, according to the U.S. 
Department of Education report on principal selection. However, 
B,iltzell and Dentler found stime districts that are beginning to 
meet the challenge of training future school leaders. My own 
research in Oregon and Washington identified districts that are 
making the necessary investments of time and money to grtx>m 
capable principals, 

A Northwest district that 1 inve.stigated (l%8a) provides a 
three-year internship for aspiring schml administrators. The 
interns rub shoulders with all administrators and fully participate 
in various aspects of schmiladmini.strationeitherasanadministra- 
tive assistant to the .superintendent or an intern principal of a small 
schiH>l within the district. The district compensates interns with 
wagesabovea regular teacher's salary but below that of a principal. 
Under the tutelage of the superintendent, the intern serves 
as his assi.stant and has responsibility for dealing with community 
relations, overstving student and employee hearings, chairing ad 
hiK committees, troubleshixiting for the superintendent, and as- 
sisting in policy development. Tht' assistant als(> works clo.sf?Iy 
with building principals and central office supervisors on various 
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issues and attends all principal and superintendent cabinet meet- 
ings. 

The rotation of the principalship in a small elementary 
school serves as another three-year internship. Under the 
mentorship and supervision of a veteran principal, the intern 
receives a full-time training opportunity. Such internships pro- 
vide just what national leaders are recommending to train capable 
schcHil principals. Hopefully, more districts will begin to realize 
that the training of capable leaders must begin long before they are 
needed. 



The 'Leadership for Excellence' Program 

The current movement to enhance the competence of the 
nation's principal corps would be shortsighted if it focused only on 
the preservice stage of training. Principals who have hwn in their 
positions for one, five, or even twenty years can still benefit from 
professional development activities that build or reinforce essen- 
tial leadership skills. 

One highly practical program designed to enhance princi- 
pal leadership has Kvn developed by the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory* (1988). Leadership for Excellence (LFE) 
is a systematic professional development program that focuses on 
actions schcx)! administrators can take to make their schools m.ore 
effective. A sch cxil district could also use the program to train staff 
members w^ho aspire to become principals. 

Todevelop the program, staff at N WREL first reviewed the 
literatuRH)n effective schcwls toascertain what successful principals 
dotoimpmvetheirschcwls' ability to fosterleaminginall children. 
Based on their examination of the research, five key areas, or 
strands, of principal leadership were identified. Workshop mate- 
rials were developed to address each of the five identified strands: 
Vision Building, &:hcK>l Climate and Culture, Impmving Instruc- 
tion. Implementing Curriculum, and Monitoring Schcxil Progress. 

Material in each strand, which has been pik)t-tested and 
field -tested, is presentt^J during a series of three four- tt) six-hour 
workshops. All five strands include ctH)perative learning exer- 



*Tht' authi)r *ii knowledges the contribution ot I inda l-umsdcn to this section. 
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cisos, extensive background reading materials, research over- 
views, action planning, group discussions, small group exercises, 
and evaluations. 

LFE is designed so that the five areas of concentration, or 
strands, may be purchased individually or collectively. The cost 
per strand of having LFE patented varies according to the number 
ofparticipantsandwhea*thepR^*ntationwiIltakeplace. NWREL's 
Schixil Improvement Director, Bob Blum, who developed the 
materials along with Nancey Olson, notes that "anyone inten^ t^d 
in principal training can buy and use any or all of the five scrands 
as they see fit/' The primary objective of the developers, states 
Blum, "is to get the materials to the people who have the respon- 
sibility for enhancing the skills of practicing principals and pre- 
paring those aspiring to become principals." 

A brief overview of the content of each strand reveals the 
highly practical nature of this program: 

V/s/on Buihim^ — Since effective leadership requiring hav- 
ing a clear understanding of the schmil's mission and where it is 
headed, participants in this strand carefully examine and clarify 
their personal values, beliefs, and expectations about the purposes 
of education. They engage their entire staffs in a similar process of 
developing a unified vision for the future of their schwls. In the 
last workshop, participants learn and try out way s of communicat- 
ing their vision through both formal and informal means. 

School CUmiiic ami Civ/Z/zn'— Participants learn about fac- 
tors affecting school culture and climate nnd discover how these 
factors differ in highly effective and less effective schcHils. A 
variety of tiH)ls for assessing school culture and climate are exam- 
ined and participants gain practical experience by conducting an 
assessment in their own schcHil. They learn cwperative decision- 
making strategies, engage their staff in evaluating the current 
status of their school climate and culture, and leach consensus on 
one or twoareas of culture or climate to improve. Participants also 
learn about planning methtH.1s that can help them implement 
selected culture and climate characteristics that have the p<Hential 
for increasing student succc*ss and improving working conditions 
and relationships ami>ng staff. The final workshop in this strand 
concentrates on reviewing research on change and implementing 
innovations 

Improving /?fs/n/rf/o;/-~Improving Teaching Together ^ 
the theme of this strand. The first workshop is devoted to defining 
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effective teaching and building a framework for using research to 
impmve instruction. Procedures for using video as a tool for 
improving instruction are featured in the stnrond workshop. The 
final session foaises on staff development practices, including 
peer assistance, that have been shown to lead to better teaching. 
Participants learn the impiirtance of engaging their staff in apply- 
ing the findings of research on effective teaching. 

Implementing Curriculum — In the initial workshop, partici- 
pants examine the components of a comprehensive curriculum 
improvement cycle and determine their role in the process. Next, 
participants work with their staffs across grade levels and depart- 
ments to clearly define instructional priorities and timelines. By 
the end of the third session, participants should be able to develop 
a monitoring system that will assess student achievement in 
various program areas and evaluate the degree to which teachers 
are implementing the written curriculum. 

Mouitorin^^ Schwl PnJvjrt's.'^— Indicators of and procedures 
fur monitoring schoolwide performance are discussed in the first 
session. At the building level, principals then work with staff to 
create guidelines for using data on student outcomes, noting 
advantages and disadvantages of ptissible uses and discussing 
precautions that may need to be taken. The second workshop 
covers collecting information and organizing it into a schwl 
profile. Emphasis is on student performance, which includes 
achievement, sixial behavior, and attitude data. The third work- 
shop shows how staff analysis of the.se data provides information 
for use in setting school goals through consensus-building activi- 
ties. It also shows participants how to construct plans for system- 
atically examining staff use of effective schooling practives. 

It is clear that preparation programs for twenty-first-cen- 
tury principals need immediate attention and support. SchcH)I 
districts and universities must commit themselves, both financially 
and emotionally, to impmving the preserv'ice preparation of 
America's future schwl leaders. This chapter concludes with 
recommendations- that should be considered in designing new 
principal preparation training activities. 
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Recommendations for Training 



1. Develop hands-on preservice training activities. Uni- 
versities, schiX)l districts, and professional asscKiations of schixil 
administrators must work ccxiperatively to develop and provide 
additional practical hands-i>n training opportunities for aspiring 
schcK)l principals. All these groups are stakeholders in the process. 
With input fwrn veteran practitioners, university trainers should 
design coursework that, at a minimum, emphasizes effective 
instructional practices and the role of the principal in instructional 
leadership, effective communication and interpersonal - kills, con- 
flict management skills, change strategies, schcxil ralture and 
climate, technological applications to management and instruc- 
tion, building-level budgeting (versus only state and schix^l district 
budgeting), and staff supervision and evaluation, to name a few. 

University training should not only include conceptual 
and technical knowledge, but also provide simulation exercises 
that enable aspirants to apply the thet>retical knowledge of the 
university classrcx)m to real schcx>l-related situations. Perfor- 
mance simulations, inbasket exercises, games, coursi^-based field 
activities, and casestudiesaresomeof the methods traincrscan use 
to help aspiring principals bridge the gap between being a graduate 
student and functioning as a school principal 

2, Desigfinumerouspracticaexperiences, Practica, in which 
aspiring principals perform significant projects in a school, should 
occur frequently and throughout administrative preparation pro- 
grams, not only near the end of students' training. Opportunities 
to "test the waters" throughout a preparation sequence will allow 
neophytes the opportunity to refine their administrative skills 
while actually working with people in schools. To be successful, 
i)ngoing and conj>tructive fet*dback must be provided by univer- 
sity supervisors, schcx)! district administrators, and classmates so 
that students can reflect on, grow, and learn from their practicum 
experiences. 

3- Provide full-time internships. The internship should be 
a critical part of the training prospective schcxil leaders undergo. 
To be effective, internships must be of sufficient duration and 
intensity to approximate the complex conditions that aspiring 
administrators will encounter in an actual principalship. A dura- 
tion of one-half year is a minimum and one or two years is ideal. 
Part-day or part- week internships do not provide a realistic view 
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of what occurs in a typical full-time position. Thus, schcxjl districts 
must make a significant financial commitment to gnwming the 
most capable principals. 

It is also vital that schcx)l district supervisors spend a great 
deal of time guiding and supervising the intern in a collegial 
fashion. Furthermore, university and school district supervisors 
must work together to plan and guide students' intern experi- 
ences. For the internship to be a productive and relevant training 
experience, a well-designed working agreement should be de- 
veloped. It should clarify in concrete terms the expectations, 
rights, respt)nsibilities, and functions of the intern, university 
supervisor, and field supervisor and should include a list of 
requirtnj activities to assist the aspirant in dealing with the com- 
plexities of principal work. 

4. Facilitate reflective seminars. Universities and school 
districts should organize well-designed seminars, held ona monthly 
or semimonthly basis. The seminars should bring together univer- 
sity faculty, field .superxnsors, interns, and successful school leaders 
to reflect on the interns' experiences, to solve problems, and to 
make plans for additional learning experiences. Supptirt groups 
and networksamong interns and practicing sch(H)ladministi .Jtors 
should an outgrowth of the monthly seminars. 

Finally, school districts can encourage their administrative 
staff to take part in the activities of state and national principals' 
assiKiations, which offer training seminarsas well as a network for 
renewal and professional development. 

Effective training programs are, of course, only the first 
step in developing capable principals; recruitment, selection, in- 
duction, and evaluation are other essential components in a com- 
prehensive system that trains, obtains, and retains the most ca- 
pable schtxil leaders. 
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RECRUITING AND 
SELECTING PRINCIPALS 



RtHrniitin^ and soknrting capable candidates for schwl leader- 
ship positions may be the most impi'^rtant task facing superinten- 
dents and schtHil boards in the next few years. With predictions 
that more than half of current principals will retire during the next 
decade, districts have a golden opportunity to hire many out- 
standing newcomers. As a senior persimnel administrator in a 
suburban Northwest schix>I district s<iid, si>phisticated recruit- 
ment and sek^rtion processes are now^ a neci*ssity. "We are in a 
very competitive business, and we must make sure, through our 
prtKess, we don't miss the bt^st candidates/' 

Unfortunately, many districts recruit and select principals 
in n haphazard fashion, often overkHiking the most capable can- 
didates. Goodlad (in an interview^ by Sally Zakariya 1983) said that 
the rtvruiting and hiring of principals is "to say the least casual. 
Most new principals are plucked out of the dassnnw in June and 
plunged into the job swn after/' 

Robert Dentler likewise believes the principal recruitment 
and sekvtion process is "ridden with chance" and often dovs not 
conform to sound policy. As he told Ziikariya, 

!n most places, principal recnntmont and Si'lectiim still 
operatic i>n the buddy system. Without changt^ in the 
integrity and vitahlv of the selection process, the ablest 
educational leaders may never turn their faces tt)wards 
the principalship. 

The recniitment and selecti<m of outstanding principals is 
tiK> important to be left to chance. Patronage, favoritism, or 
familiarity shi)uld not edge out merit. Gtx>dlad, Dentler, and 
many other observers rtnrommend that schtx^l districts Ivgin 
grooming future principals long before they are needed, thereby 
developing a pool of qualified candidates from which to select the 
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brightest and best. This chapter assesses problems in the recruit- 
ment and selection of principals, describes exemplary scrwning 
and selection techniques, and offers guidelines to assist school 
districts in selecting the most capable leaders for our nation's 
schiwls. 



A Limited Pool of Capable Candidates 

Although the ptwl of principal candidates is large — many 
individuals possess the required certification — there is reason to 
believe the number of "highly capable" applicants may be dwin- 
dling. Through interviews with schcH)l leaders for The Executive 
Educator, Kathleen McCormick (1987) found a growing concern 
about a pending shortage of "rising stars" for the principalship. 
Scott Thompson, then executive director of the 42,(KX1-member 
NASSP, told McCormick, "We don't h.^ve enough top-notch 
people to fill the jobs." 

Superintendent Frank Cleary of Binghamton, New York, 
told McCormick, "I don't see as many pt*ople coming up through 
thesystemwhohave the burningdesiretoclimb the administrative 
ladder." One reason, Cleary explained, is that teaching itself is 
becoming a more attractive cartvr; salaries are improving and 
teachersare being given greater control over and responsibility for 
what happens in the classroom. "Teachers spend more time 
looking at the pros and cons of administration," he says. Bt^cause 
of the high cost of moving and complications resulting from two- 
career families, he added, "the list of cons outweighs the pros, 
unless you can stay in the same district." 

As discouraging as all this might sound, leaders in edu- 
cation do agree that opportunities for talented and dedicated 
newcomers, including women and minorities, will increase in the 
next few years. Effie Jones, ass^Kiate executive director of the 
American Ass<Kiation of Schcxil Administrators, told McCormick, 
"There are plenty of talented women and minorities who are now 
certified to takeadministrative positions." Scott Thompson agrees 
"there are more strong women candidates than ever before." In 
the end, says McCormick, the exodus of experienced principals 
"might be just the window of oppi>rtunity that women and ethnic 
minorities have been waiting for. That is, if today's scncwl leaders 
take the initiative to help train them." 
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Ways to Expand the Applicant Pool 



Several studies call for school districts to make a concerted 
effort to expand thepoi^l of qualified principal applicants. Outside 
recruitment, indistrict training programs, career ladders, and in- 
ternships are ways for districts to accomplish this. 

Outside Recniitment 

According to vi^^xjlad (1983), ''Schixil districts would be 
well advised — and perhaps should he required — to select, for 
posts available, from a piwl of qualified applicants extending far 
bt^yond district lines." This prcKedure does not nullify a district's 
investment in principal preparation, he adds. "With all districts 
similarly engaged in the process, interest from investments would 
be shared." 

Frequently sihixil districts restrict theii vacancy an- 
nouncements to narrow geographic areas. The U.S. Department of 
Education's Prim ipnl Schrtioti Guide (1987) criticizes this practice 
and recommends that 

announcements should bo plactnJ in large circuhiHon 
newspapers in cities within a MXVmile rndiu.s of the 
vacancy. If the district is itself in a large city, the search 
committee might advertise the opening in similar citit*s. 
To avi)id bi\:4)ming tiH> ingrown, search committtvs 
should advertise in principal and superintendent 
newsletters, in education jtmrnals, and in the publications 
or at the conferences t)f professional as.siKiations. There 
an* many options, but the most important thing is to 
avoid a narrow search that ends ttH) scnm. 

CXitside recruitment does not consist of simply advertising 
vacancies beyond local boundaries; it also fcKust^ on finding and 
targetingindividuals in otherdistrictswhoareperceived as highly 
desirable candidates. According to Balt/ell and Dentler, 'if all 
giK*s well, the t)utsider is ultimately brought in. However, it is 
usually an outsider with a firm inside connection to the network." 
Districts with limited pools t)f applicants rarely recruit in such a 
manner 

School districts would also be well advised to work closely 
with other districts, state administration assi)ciations, women's 
educational administration assiKiations, and groups of minoritv 
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educators to encourage and recruit applicants from all segments of 
the population. As one superintendent who has been particularly 
successful at ri>cruiting capable female administrators says, "We 
aa» attempting to avruit our leaden^hip from the whole popula- 
tion, not just half of it." 

Career Ladders 

Career ladders are another means by which to expand the 
piH>l t>f qualified applicants, but, again, use of this method tends to 
be the exception rather than the rule. Career ladders can include 
positions for curriculum and staff development specialists, head 
teachers, department chairs, deans, and assistant principals. 

Although career ladders are a way to test applicants' 
leadership abilities, many times districts do •■•ot provide the indi- 
\ iduals iKcupying these pt>sitions with the diverse experiences 
that are necessary for grooming outstanding principals. This is 
especially true of the assistant principal position, as James Lindsav 
( notes: 

'ItH) Kmv .issist.int principnlj. .in- griH)nu-d tor liigluT 
positions; thi-y rivi'i\ i' narrow, thi'ori'lic.U Iraininj;, and 
Ihv i>n-tlu'-fi>b e\|.H'rion(V they have is just as n.irrow. 
Lsu.illy, an assistant principal is treated asa smgle-tacet 
adniinistratDr— prepared, tor instance, to be only a dis- 
ciplinarian or only a director ot activities. As a result, 
most assistant principals ItMrn only a fe\v of the many 
job skills they need to be goiKi principals. 

Lindsay believes in providing assistant principals with 
experience in all facets of building administration to strengthen a 
district's piH)l of traintni and tested principal candidates. Princi- 
pals themselves, Lindsay notes, play an impt)rtant role in this 
training process: 

As a principal, you owe it to yourassistants to help them 
develop into well-rounded, qualified professionals who 
are pp.'parid to mo\ e into new, challenging positii>ns. 
Thea-'s no magic to the prixress. All it recjuires is 
dedication and the willingness tt> make schirol adminis- 
tratum a superior form of continuing education. 

Internships and Training Programs 

As noted in chapter 1, internships and district training 
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programs are examples of methods used to attract, train, and 
expand the applicant pool. To be effective, teachers must perceive 
these training opportunities as accessible, open, valuable, and 
professional. According to Baltzell and Dentler, candidates in 
exemplary districts have a much greater sense of passing through 
a sequence of ever-narrowing gates as they are "weeded out" 
through credible training programs and internships. 

One Northwest district's recruitment and training program 
provides a practical example of what schcx>l districts can do to 
improve the pcx)l of principal candidates. In January 1987, the 
David n>ougIas Schtx)l District in Portland, Oregon (with an 1987- 
88 enrollment of approxim£*tely bfiOO students in 11 schools), 
launched its STAR (Selecting and Training Administrative Recruits) 
program for identifying, recruiting) and training prospective 
principals from within the district's teacher corps. 

Of STAR'S three phast*s, the first involves a series of ten 
weekly classes, held at the cc>nclusion of the school day, about 
educational administration Each class, taught by a team of David 
Douglasadministrators,coversdifferentaspectsof administration 
relevant to Davi^ Douglas. Training focuses on the practical 
realities of the principalship, addressing both the frustrations and 
the joys. Topics are grouped according to four roles of the 
administrator: 

Mrfnhcr of the ihimint>trativc tcivn. An opening sessitm 
includes presentations by the superintendent and 
principals from thecIemontary% middk\and high si hool 
levclsi>ntheadministrative team structure in thcdistrict 
and each membtT's responsibilities, 

Viiuiiilioual pw^ram iwrdinalor, Dirtvtors of pri>grams 
such as sptvial tnJucation, instructional materials, mu- 
sic, and PE outline their rt^pective roles and relationship 
with district principals. 

ln>truc\ional Imicr, Principals and the curriculum di- 
rector ft>cus on compi>nents of an instructiouiil leadrr 
such as resiMrch, classroom strategists, staff development, 
evaluation of programs, and skills in dealing with fXHiple. 

Bjiihiiuj^ mmiat^cr. Supervisors from business, tians- 
portation, ftnxl service, and data prcKVssing discuss 
their interaction with school principals and the 
principal's extensive involvement in these various areas 
oi district opiTations. 



Other sessions in phase 1 include the administrator as 
disciplinarian, personnel manager, community relations special- 
ist, financial wizard, and first-year rcK>kie. All sessions encourage 
active class participation by means of questions and answers, 
brainstorming sessions, and small-group work. 

Phase 2 of STAR consists of a week-long practicum expe- 
rience, based on a plan that each participant designs in phase 1. 
During this seamd pha^k.*, mentor relationships are formed between 
participants and administrators. Interested candidates alsoattend 
an assessment center for evaluation and training. 

In the final phase, the district establishes formal internships 
with building principals for interested and successful candidates. 
In addition, the district offers a series of workshops in the Sivond 
year of the program that explore, in greater depth, topics in 
educational leadership. 

Although STAR is dt^signed to provide David I>ouglas 
teachers with informa tion abiiu t bt^coming a principal in their own 
district, participants become involved in the program for several 
reasons. Some are in the priKess of getting their administratis 
credentials and want to get the David Douglas perspt^ctive on 
what they have learned. For those who are undecidetl abi^ut going 
intoadministration,theSTAR program provides participants with 
more information on which to base that decision. The program 
also sends the message to employtvs that the district \ alues their 
competence and is interesttxi in supporting their investigation of 
and preparation for school administration. 

Pattern for Effective Recruitment 

In sum, aggressi\ e schiH>l districts do not lea\ e the identi- 
fication and recruitment of outstanding principals to chance. 

Long before vacancies arise, they identify a pcx>l of potential 
leaders and develop a "pipeline'' to the principalship. District 
training programs, internships, and the assignment of teachers to 
various leadership roles are various ways of gr4)oming a cadre of 
capable candidates. Better yet, a training and internship program 
that welcomes women and minority candidates can help to t\]uali/e 
opportunities for these groups. 

Aggressive districts not only train people from within the 
district for future principalships, they also recruit outside the 
district, often ad\ ertising widely in college job placement bulletins 
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and professional organizations' newsletters. Targeting talented 
individuals in other districts and helping them gain access to the 
district's network is another recruitment stra t^y . Districts increase 
their odds of finding the best candidates when they welcome a 
large number of applicants. 

Selecting Principals 

The selection prtxress is central in hiring the most capable 
principals. As we will i:ee, several studies suggest that many 
srhwl districts may not select the best candidates. There are two 
pi^ssibleexplanationsfor this: (1 ) districts' vacancy announcements 
and selection criteria are nonspecific, and (2) districts use inadequate 
scnvning and selection techniques. This section suggests ways to 
strengthen vacancy announcements^ sek*ction criteria, screening 
and assessment methods, and int^ rxiew prwedures. 

Vacancy Announcements 

Principal selection begins with thedeclaration of a vacancy. 
Far too often, vacancy announcements, especially in large districts, 
do not specify the particular school where the opening exists. 
Rather, the announcements call forapplications for theprincipalship 
in general. Although most districts hire principals to serve in 
various schools during their tenure, there are gOi>d reasons to 
specify the particular schix^l where a vacancy cKcurs, Districts are 
more likely to attract giX)d candidates when vacancy announce- 
ments list information awceming the special needs and charac- 
teristics of a schwl. In addition, selectors ran increase the chances 
of selecting the right person forthejobwhti. neyassessand match 
candidates' skills and leadership styles with the particular needs 
of a schiH>L 

Laura Fliegner (1987) argues that districts should provide 
the following types of information in vacancy announcements: 

• needs to be accomplished by whomever fills the position 

• important characteristics of the existing staff 

• students' family background, cultures, extracurricular 
concerns, and feelings about school 

• information about other executives in the schtviil system 
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A district I investigated provides a good example of such 
an announcement. In an attractive announcement bnKhure, the 
district enumerates details alx)ut the particular opening, includ- 
ing characteristics of the school such as projected enrollment, 
makeup of student population, and types of facilities; a profile of 
the school staff; and information on the community, school su- 
perintendent, anc* school board. In addition, the brochure lists 
several nx]uired and preferred qualifications, skills, and traits the 
district wants candidates to have. Finally, the announcement 
includes information on salary, benefits, and days worked per 
year. 

Because more frequent assignment changes may be nec- 
essary in larger schwl systems, it may not be feasible for them to 
provide as much specific information about vacancies. They may 
have to develop more comprehensive, general standards for an- 
nouncing principal vacancies. This may liave undesired effects, 
for as Balt/ell and Dentler warn, ''When the resulting set of 
standards btHTomes tcxi general the generalities detract from the 
vacancy pool and from screening efforts/' 

Selection Criteria 

The best districts take the timeand care necessary toclearly 
define and articulate wh.^t they are kx)king for in a principal and 
how they will determine whether a candidate meets selection 
criteria. Developing clear criteria increases a district's likelihood 
of hiring a top-notch principal. Exemplary districts, therefore, 
decide in advance what kind of data they will use to appraise 
candidates. Lorri Manasse (1983) argues that 

schtH>l districts need to make more explicit their criteria 
for selecting principals. If they are to move toward an 
instructional component in their definition of principal 
effectiveness, they ntvd to clearly articulate selection 
and evaluation criteria that reflect that definition. 

Balt/ell and LXmtler (1983) agree: 

Hven when a district ck\irly aligns a vacancy with a 
specific schtx^l, many districts do not spell out criteria 
pertinent to educational leadership such as experience 
with program planning, budgeting, staff development 
and evaluation, plant management, or community re- 
lations. 
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The following criteria, enumerated in one schtwl district's 
principal vacancy announcement, provide an example of the kind 
of specificity needed. Each district, of course, must develop 
criteria that reflect the qualifications they seek. 

Required Qualifier Hon^ 

• A record of exemplary teaching experiences 

• CXitstanding performance as a schwl impR)vement leader 

• A record of successful community relations 

• Demonstrated leadership in clinical supervision 
Preferred Qudlifications 

• ITIP training and supervisory experiences 

• Staff development experiences 

• Knowledge of effective schools research 

• Leadership experience as a principal or administrator 

• Completion of N A5SP Assessment Center simulations 
Personal Tniih 

• A sensitivity to people 

• A nipport WMth students 

• The ability to inspire coUeagues and students 

• The ability to write and speak articulately 

• A sense of humor 

• The ability to encourage and use the information and 
opinions of diverse groups in decision-making 

• Strong organizational skills 

Many districts poh:tpone the definition of such criteria until 
a candidate p<.H)l has been formed and review has begun, say 
Baltzell and Dentler. They claim that "this lack of criterial specific- 
ity opens the way for widespread reliance on localii^tic notions of 
fit or image/' For example, many districts in their study had a 
deeply held image of a "gotxi" principal or a "top" candidate or 
"just what they were kx>king for/' But instead of hiring a candi- 
date based on skills or merit, these districts relied more on how a 
candidate would fit into the district and maintain the existing 
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system. Hiring officials' perceptions were influenced by their 
assessment of a candidate's physical presence, projections of a 
certain self-confidence and assertiveness, and embodiment of 
community values and district's methods of operation. 

Baltzell and Dentler found that districts employing ex- 
emplary selection practices give priority to "merit" over "fit/' In 
the districts that employed this approach to selection, selection 
teams kx)ked for principals who could institute effective change, 
not merely maintain the status quo. Based on their desire to hire 
effective change agents, thesedistricts also used a well-defined set 
of criteria to systematically siirt and rank candidates before selecting 
finalists for interviews. Without such screening and selection 
criteria, it is less likely that districts will hire the most capable 
principal. 

Screening 

Screening typically involves two steps. First, the personnel 
office screens resumes and applications of candidates who meet 
.sjxvified certification and experience standards. Next, there is a 
more formalized paper screening of eligible candidates who pass 
the initial screening. It is at this stage that many districts begin to 
falter. 

Fliegner (1987) believes school districts need to create 
comprehensive job descriptions and selection criteria, obtaining 
feedback from staff members, students, community members, and 
administrators. Next, shesays, "A district must develop a screening 
scheme and standardized ranking system by which screeners can 
systematically judge each applicant's file against their predeter- 
mined standards." 

Exemplary districts have screeners who conduct blind 
ratings of each candidate by assigning a numerical score to each 
candidate's application and reference documentation. Assuming 
districts competently handle these important preliminary steps, 
the issue of who screens is another problem. 

Who Screens? 

In his treatise VktimsofGroupthink,socii^\ psychologists, L. 
(Irving) janis (1972) uses the term "groupthink" 

to refer to a mode of thinking that pt*ople engage in 
when they are deeply involved in a cohesive in-group, 
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when the members' strivings for uniinimity override 
their motivations to nMlistically appraise alternative 
courses of action. 

In the districts they studied, Baltzell and Dentler note that 
the "groupthink" tendency often tKCurs when a small close-knit 
gmup of senior admini5trat4>rs do all the screening. Over time, 
they lost* their ability to correct each other's errors and judgment. 
The researchers say that 

without some other participation (parents, teachers, 
principals, or students) screening kx^ses its external 
credibility. It appears to take pLm^ in a way no one can 
attest to as trustworthy or well executi\1, except by the 
Siime team members. 

I interviewed an assistant superintendent of persi^nnel in a 
medium-size suburban district who said the inclusion of building 
principals and teachers on the screening and interview committee 
allows the district to "get various perspectives on all dimensions 
of what a principal candidate should be/' This participation also 
makes the prinress fair and curtails "a 'gcx>d-old-boy' network 
wherea favorite of thecentral officeadministration is preselected/' 
he said. 

Participation of teachers, principals, parents, and even 
students on screening committees is one way a district can combat 
the "groupthink" syndrome. Exemplary sduxils reiy heavily on 
the participation of scluwl-bast^d as well as district-level admin- 
istration and staff for screening and selecting principals. 

Assessment Centers 

A promising option for screening piHential principal can- 
didates is the assessment center. Using an idea bi^rrowed from the 
business world, the NAS5P began the first assessment center in 
1975. It is one of the fastest growing approaches in education for 
identifying and scret^ning prospective candidates, who participate 
in a variety of simulations. 

The assessment center helps districts pinpiMnt potential 
principals' specific sta^ngths and weaknesst^s in a do/en job- 
related areas: problem analysis, judgment, organizational ability, 
decisiveness, leadership, sensitivity, stress ti erince, oral com- 
munication, written communication, range ot interests, personal 
motivation,andtHiucational values. According to Zakariya (1^83), 
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"The result is d 12-diniensioncil prtifile of each candidate, which 
can be used as a prt*scription for professional development as well 
as a screening device/' 

Unfortunately, the cost of assessment centers deten> many 
districts from participati. g. As Dentler told Zakariya, 'They are 
fairly expensive and cumbersome to put into place. People are 
Uxiking for shortcuts and there just aren't any/' No shortcuts may, 
in fact, be a fitting epitaph for the old-fashioned wink-and-nod 
schwl of picking principals. "When you spend time and effort on 
selecting giH>d principals/' says IXnitler, "you get b'.th short-term 
and long-term payoffs — nut just good leaders, but gwd system 
operations/' 

Written Assessments 

Districts that use highly effective selection strategies also 
rcijuire some ty peof written communication as part of the screening 
and selection process. Writing assignments help screeners assess 
a candidate's philosophical v iews and communication skills. In 
onedistrict 1 investigattni^candidatesareasked to respond in essay 
form toa series of pertinent questions. Examples of these questions 
are as follows: 

L What are some key descriptors of leadership and man- 
agement? Give some examples of how vou personally 
have used these elements to advantage, 

2. Hntrenched faculties and organizations can often be 
resistant to change. What processes will you employ in 
moving a schtH)l organization ti>vvard your envisionevl 
change? 

3. As a principal new to our district, vou choose to intro- 
duce yourself to the staff by providing working defini- 
ti4>ns of tvachins^ and lanniii^^. Vhm do you intri>duce 
ycRirself? 

4. Recently the IcKal paper editorialized that only after 
parents got involved in the schools has education im- 
prov ed» How will you direct into productive channels 
the energies i>f an activ^e schiH)l community? 

I laving' applicants provide several short written essays 
"gives us a good idea of how candidates express themselves in 
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writing: how they think," a senior ndininistrator told me. In 
addition, "We have a strong feeling about the use of language as 
a mark of an educated perst^n. Candidates have told us thiit our 
written exercise forced them to fcvus their philosophy into a 
succinct statement and quickly get to the crux of key issues." 

The Interview 

The interview is the most widely used and most influential 
selection technique in hiring decisions. Yet the interview, if usevi 
incomnrtly or used as the st)le basis for hiring, is neither valid nor 
reliable. Accon^-.ig to Mary Cihak Jensen (1986): 

Typically, the inteniew is unstnicturcti, lasts less than 
one hour, and is highly influenceti by first impressions, 
appearance, nonverbal behax ior, and a>n\ersitional 
skills. 

St>me studies suggest that interviewers may arrive at their 
decision ti> hire or reject an applicant within the first five minutes 
of the interview. The remainder of the interview can btxDme 
merely an effort to confirm initial impressions. According to E.C. 
Webster ( 1 982), "that early decision can be biased by what business 
calls the 'old schwl tie syndrome', the tendency of interviewers to 
prefer applicants similar to themselves." 

Districts using sophisticated selection techniqui^s choose 
principals who tend not to fit the stereotype of the tall, white, 
middle-aged, male principal. Instead, says Dentler, in exemplarv 
systems, "we found more women, blacks, hispanics and Asian- 
Americans. And more short people." In other words, selection in 
these districts seems to be based not on physical attractiveness, 
personality, fit, or first imprt^-sions, but on merit. 1 low do you 
determine a candidate's merit? The much maligned interview 
prcKess does hold some promise. 

Districts can improve the interv iew prcKess by recognizing 
that not all people are equally adept at interviewing c. iididates. 
Jensen lists five qualifications for teacher interview^ers that are 
applicable to principal selectors as well. Districts shou'd select 
interviewers possessing these qualifications: 

• alertness to cues 
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• ability to make fine distinctions, perceive accurately 

• ability to make immediate and accurate records 

• willingness to use criteria established by the organiza- 
tion 

• ability to suppress biases 

Determining the individuals to involve in the inter\iew is 
an impnirtant decision districts must make. Several studies advise 
using parents, teachers, and principals on the interview team to 
acquire different perspectives, tocreatea sense of ownership in the 
pUKess and to gain support for the candidate who is finally 
selected. In exemplary districts, superintendents are deeply in- 
volvtnj in establishing the principal selection process, but often 
wait fo interv iew until the committee identifies two or three top 
candidatt^s. According to the Baltzell and Dentler (1983) study, 
superintendents in exemplary districts delay involvement until 
the final moment in order to avoid any apptvirance of undue 
influence. If the perception gets out that it's a Good Old Person 
pnness, it's all over— you may as well gel another superintendent. 

Trmfiiusi tlw Interview Team 

Involving a broad base of people in the screening and 
selection prinress may be counterproductive unless district per- 
sonnel train those individuals in legal guidelines and multiple 
assessment techniques A personnel director with whom 1 spi)ke 
said he cimducts a four-hour training session with the screening 
and interview committee. lncorpt)rated into this session are 
discussions of various laws that govern the selection prcKess, such 
as "protected classes" of candidates, interxiewing tec^^niques, 
appropriale and inappropriate questions and formulation of in- 
terview questions and procedures by the committee. Without 
such training, interviewers' choices may be unduly influenced by 
factors such as attitudecongnience, first impressions, and personal 
biases. 

Strucfurini; the IfitewiCiV 

The reliability of the interview prcKess is strengthened 
when the interview is structured, when candidates are asked 
identical predetermint^d, well-formulated questions. In addition, 
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effective inteniews include simulations, written exercises, iind 
situcitional questions. This contrasts with the practice of those 
districts that conduct interviews in a causal manner, actually 
allowing candidates to control the flow of the interxiew. 

A key element in districts that employ exemplar)^ interx'iew 
practices is the use of a set of situational questions that require 
candidates to respond to actual schcH>l problems, such as the 
following: 

1 . As a principal, you face a student who has been sent to 
the office for making an obscene gesture to a teacher. 
The student reports that the teacher has on more tlian 
one iKcasion called him a "jerk" in front of the class. 
What are the issues and what will you do? 

2. The district has a practice that athletic teams playing in 
a state championship late night game may come to 
schcH>l two hours late the following morning. The 
District also rei^uirt^s band and rally to attend the game. 
You are appn>ached by membtTs of the rally squad and 
band who want the s*ime consideration as that given the 
teambecause they are ret]uired tobe in attendance. 1 low 
will you respi>nd? 

3 Yirn're Ihe only administrator in the building. A parent 
bursts into your office and in loud, derisive language 
complains that a teacher has deaU unfairlv with his 
child. The parent has a kmg list of complaints but 
focuses primarily on a recent classrcHmi confrontation. 
The student has a reputation for being a troublemaker. 
How will you deal with the parent? 

Performance simulations are another useful part of the 
interview process. In simulations, applicants demonstrate certain 
skills for interviewers. In one district that incorporates simulation 
exercises in the interview prcKess, each candidate views a twenty- 
minute classroom It^son designed specifically for the interview 
simulation by a staff development teacher, the candidate then 
prepares an observation report and holds a conference with the 
staff development le.^cher who taught the less^>n. A committee 
member observtH^ this conference. Finally, the staff development 
teacher rateseachcandidate'sconfcrencingand observation skills. 
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Written simulations on situational or inbasket problems arc other 
exeaises that districts can use. 

Other Sources of Information 

It is crucial for the interview team to consider both the 
information gathert^d in the intcr\'icvv and the information gath- 
ered from other sourcL*s, such as applications, transcripts, teaching 
and administrative pt^formance, references, and assessment center 
data. If the finalistsare not from within the system, districts should 
also conduct site visits in finalists' schix>ls and communities to 
inquire about the candidates' qualifications. If the hiring decision 
is based solely on a thirty- to sixty-minute interview, chances are 
high that the best candidate may be overlwked. 

In sum, exemplary districts use a comprehensive system to 
screen and si^kvt capable principals. They adopt written selection 
policies, develop specific selection criteria, identify the specific 
opening in vacancy announcements, involve and train a broad 
base of people in screening and selection, use multiple means of 
assessment, and consider varievl sources of information alxnit 
candidates. 



Recommendations for Recruiting and Selecting 

h Develop written policies. As a beginning, school boards 
nivd to develop written policies that declare the district's com- 
mitment to hiring the most capable principals. Before the board 
can divide upon a selection prixess, its members must first agree 
on their aims. What kind of schools do they want to foster? What 
kind of administrators are they Uxiking for? 

Once board members hav » agreed upim goals, they can 
decide the sptnrific criteria to be used when the district starts 
IiHiking for a principal. To that end, the bi>ard should ri\]uire an 
intensive job analysis prior to hiring. 

2. Create a pool of qualified candidates. Long before 
specific vacancies arise, the district shou^^ identify a ptxil of 
pi>tential leaders and develop a "pipeline" to the principalship. 
Such a system can provide the developmental experiences that 
will qualify members of the ptH>l to be principals. District training 
programs, internships, and the assignment of teachers to various 
leadership roles are various ways of grmiming a cadre of capable 
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candidates. Belter yet, a training and internship program that 
welcomes women and minority candidates may offset any disad- 
vantages for these groups. 

3. Develop specific selectiou criteria. It is essential that 
selectors, before announcing a vacancy, develop specific criteria- 
based standards that encompass all the duties aixd skills required 
in theprincipalship. 5k?lectors should consider and solicit, formally 
or informally, the opinions of teachers, parents, students, and 
other administrators concerning the kind of principal they want 
and need. 

Even technically sound selection prwesst^s will fail if schcHil 
officials have not honestly examined their own visions for the 
school, their aims in selecting candidates, and the kind iif evidence 
to be gathered for use in appraising candidates on the basis of 
stated criteria. 

4. Identify the specific opening in luicancif anmmme- 
ments. Although districts often hire principals to serve in different 
schools during their years of liervire, it is advantageous to rdentifv 
in the vacancy announcement the particular schiH^l where the 
opening exists. Knowing the specific needs and ch^.racteriiUics of 
a schtH^l can help the nev\^ principal prepare for a successful 
experience and can help selectors identify the \>^s^ principal tor 
that particular position. Vacancy announcements should include 
pertinent information about the schcx>l )uch as compi>sition of 
staff and students community characteristics, and so forth. In 
addition, the announcements should list (he skills, traits, and 
experience necessary for a candidate to successfully complete for 
the position. 

5. Recmit widely. Skrhool districts should not only train 
indistrict staff for future principalships, they should also recruit 
aggressively outside the district. "New bkH>d" is one benefit and 
finding the best candidate is another. Advertising widely in 
college job placement bulletins and professional organizations' 
newsletters is one method of attracting applicants from a wider 
gei>graphic area. Targeting talented individuals in other districts 
and helping them establish an entry to the district's network is 
another recRtitment strategy. Districtsenhancetheirability tofind 
thebest candidates when they seekouta largenumberof applicants. 

6. hwolve a broad base of people in screening and selec- 
tion. Use of si^lection teams increases the reliability of inter\iews 
by combining the judgments and perceptions of a variety of 
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individutils. The inclusion ut schtx)I-based administrators, leach- 
ers^and paa^nts can guard against the "groupthink" mentality that 
may bi* presi^nt in small cohesive groups of central office admin- 
istrati>rs. 

7. Tmift those wlw select principals. St*k\ting a capable 
priK *ipal is a difficult yet i^ssential task. Involving a broad base of 
jx-opk in thescreeningand sekx^tion priKt*ss ret]uires that districts 
train thiwe individuals in legal guidelines and multipleassessment 
ltvhnii)ues. Without such training, interviewers' choices may be 
unduly influenctxl by factors such as attitude congruence, first 
impressions, biasL*s, and a notion of "fit" rather than "merit." 

H. Uh* fftultiplc fftvans of as»esswefit. Districts shi>uld use 
a combination ot strategies to scrtvn and select principals. Al- 
though the district can dt*sign an efftvtive interview, assessment 
Ci'Uter data, written simuiations,clinicalsimulations,and situational 
questions should alsi> be part of districts' selectiiin priKesses. 
Thesi' tivhniijues increasi' districts' chances of selecting principals 
on ihi* basis of merit and skill. 

9- Ciwsidvr variai sources of iufonnation about candi- 
dates, in addition to simulations that give districts samples of 
candidates' skills, it is advisable to collect information fri>m other 
sources as welL Site visits, reterenct*s, academic rtvords, placement 
file recommendations, and written statements of philosophy art* 
other tvfx's of information that districts should consider. 

I'inding the most capable principal dtH*sn't end with se- 
kvtion. Although the search for a principal ends when he or she 
IS hired, the procL^ss is far from ovlt, Sc^lecting goiKi leaders is only 
halt the battle; the i)ther half is helping them succeed and grow in 
the )ob. Well- organized postseltvtion activities including orien- 
tations, professional development activities, opportunities for 
networking, and on-the-job assistance from experienced admin- 
istratorsarelikely to help newly hired principals succeed. The next 
chapter KH)ks at the important task of inducting beginning prin- 
cipals into their new leadership posi^ii)ns. 
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tntrv IS ti quintossuntiiil situation, when the "hopc?^and 
tears of ill! the years" are again rekindk»d — when thi- 
dreams and visions of both the person entering and the 
organization inviting are anmse — when all the anxi- 
eties oi facing the unknown are at their highest piteh — 
when one experiences the ritual of initiation into the 
mysterii^s of this particular tribi\ (Tobert 1982) 

Each year nearly eleven thousanci individuals enter a schcx^l in 
the United Static as the new principal (Pharis and Zlakariya 1979). 
The vast majunty of these beginning principals experience two 
distinct emotions iiptin entry: excitement at having been selected 
for one of the most critical positions in America's schixils, and 
anxiety about their ability to mtvt the demands of the job {5k\sne 
1982)/ 

Unfortunately, nuiny first-year principals experience a 
"sink-or-swim, learn-on-your-own" induction to the job that, in 
turn, increases their anxiety about fulfilling their responsibilities, 
Roland Barth (19H0) contends that a new principal often gets "a 
title, an office, responsibility, accountability, and obligations. 
Nothing more/' Barth WTites that when a new principal begins 
W4)rk, schtH>l officials often say, "You were hired for the schcx>l 
because, among the hundreds of qualified applicants, we felt you 
could do the job. Now do it." 

School officials' nonchalance concerning their new prin- 
cipals' needs is badly misguided, Daniel Duke (1987) suggests. 
"T he first days and months of the principalship are critical to the 
priKess of shaping sch(H)l leaders/' and w^hat happens during an 
individual's first year as principal may exert "a major influence on 
his or her subsequent performance/' Research also suggests that 
early experiences during the induction period to a new organiza- 
tional setting and position can strongly affect employee attitudes, 
skills, behaviors, and performance. 

Meryl Reis Louis (1980) pt>ints out that the first six to ten 
months in a new job is a crucial "transition period" in which 
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newcomers need information and assistance from veteran mem- 
bers of the organization. This penixi is one in which neophytes are 
most receptive to assistance and to learning new skills. Thus, the 
entry-year experiences of principals and the priKesses that schix>l 
district's use to induct beginning principals may have a profound 
impact on their skill development, attitudes, actions, and effective- 
ness. 

Given the importance of a principal's leadership and the 
potential influence of the induction year on rixikie administrators, 
it is clear that .schix>l districts must begin addressing the needs of 
beginning principals, enabling them to lead rather than merely 
.survive. This chapter begins by describing the needs of beginning 
principals and the problems they encounter due, in part, to poor 
induction oractices. Next, promising induction strategies are 
highlighteti followed by induction recommendations that schiwl 
districts may utilize to assist rix>kies in adjusting to the role of 
schixil leader. The chapter concludes with a checklist new princi- 
pals may use to make their first year on the job more successful. 



Experiences of Beginning Principals: 
The Problems 

"This ic^ isn't at all what I expected " Such statements, or 
un:ipoken thoughts, ire common among newly hired individuals. 
Everett Hught>s {\95H) has likened the plight of newcomers to a 
form of "reality shocn," where individuals experience "surprises" 
that arise from differences betwei'n their "anticipatory socializa- 
tion"— what they thought or were told the job would be like— and 
Mieir actual experiences in the new setting. 

Based on principals' comments about their first year on the 
it>b, it appears that the "shock of entry" is cDnimon among rwkie 
administrators. When left on their own, many experience prob- 
lems that inhibit their ability to provide the kind of leadership 
n'vded for hchwl excellence. With this in mind, what are the 
surprises, frustrations, needs, and problems that new principals 
face and how can school districts provide assistance for these 
fledgling administrators to help ensure their success? 




Isolation 



For many, the extreme ist>Iation of the principalship comes 
as a shcKk. After some brief orientations, many districts simply 
give newly hired principals the keys to the building and, in effect, 
say ''sink or swim, you're on your own/' Isolat^ and without 
guidance, newcomers often make mistakes that may have long- 
term consequences. 

Many rcx>kies in my study of beginning principals in 
Oregon and Washington felt isolated and found the piisition to be 
a lonely one. The leam-on-your-own induction system employed 
by many districts exacerbates a major problem of the principalship: 
physical isolation fmm colleagues. A« one principal said, "This 
has got to be one of the loneliest jobs because when 1 was a v.p. you 
could go in and talk to the principal about a problem, you have 
someone to share it with. You just don't have it here {in the 
principal's chair)." The fact that many decisions rest on the 
principal's shoulders also contributed to the sense of isolation. 
Another principal noted, "The buck stops in my office. It's the old 
decision business. I'm it." 

In a study of beginning administrators, Robert Nelson 
(1986) also found a sense of isolation among newcomers. Al- 
though some administrators had previously worked in collabora- 
tive environments, there was "little opportunity to collaborate in 
their new position." Others, while not having come from a collabo- 
rative environment, told Nelson they "kxiked to administration as 
providing the autonomy to seek out collaborative opportunities 
with other administrators." Unfortunately, they found little op- 
portunity to work with colleagues. 

In his study, Daresh (1987b) documented similar feelings 
of isi>lation and lack of collegia! support among principals in the 
Midwest. He recommends that "ways need to be found to ensure 
that, whenever possible, new administrators are not left totally 
alone to solve problems in isi>lation from their colleagues." One 
reasi^n it is important to address the issue of isolation is that it, in 
turn, contributes to many other problems that newcomers expt*- 
rience. 



Time Management 

A second major problem and source of surprise that many 
beginning principalis experience is dealing with details and nu- 
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mcrous demands inherent in the principalship that, in turn, cause 
lime management problems. Marrion (1983), in her study of 
beginning principals in Colorado, discovered that "time manage- 
ment" was beginning principals' "number one prt)blem." She 
concluded that beginning principals need to know which tasks to 
delegate and to whom, and "they need to know how to assign 
priorities to tasks, manage the myriad ot details that are part of the 
principalship, and arrange their time st> that they can be pR)-active 
as opposed to re-active." 

A 1987 study of beginning principals conducted by the 
Kentucky AsstKiation of P/hix)I Administrators and the Appala- 
chian Education Iniboratory (KASA-AEL) also found that the miwt 
fret]uent recommendation made by new principals regarding 
inservice needs was in the area of time manageme >t. Neariy 62 
fx-rcent of the first-year principals who participated in the study 
mentioned time management as a need. And many beginning 
principals in my study stated that the time pressure and the time 
commitment of a principal's job were overwhelming. One princi- 
pal commented; "There just doesn't seem to be enough time. 1 
didn't anticipate the day would be so fragmented. This job is so 
demanding and 1 feel pulled from all directions." 

During the induction period, schix)l districts should pro- 
vide assistance to new principals about ways to handle adminis- 
trativedetails. New principals would then have more time to focus 
energy on instructional leadership issues and would feel less 
overwhelmed. The principals in Marrion's study recommended 
that "school districts organize a new-principal orientation which 
would provide information regarding district-specific ^...sks, pro- 
cedures for completing those tasks, and a calendar which notes the 
due dates of those tasks." Interestingly, the principals studied 
were also unanimous in their belief that time-management train- 
ing would be more effective after they are familiar with the 
demands of the job. Consequently, they wantcni such inservice 
during their first year on the job rather than during preservice 
preparation. 

Technical Problems 

Learning the technical aspects of the job is a third major 
problem facing new principals. Beginning administrators report a 
variety of concerns in tlu* technical or procedural area. Learning 



the "logistics" of many mundane, yet impiirtant, scIkh)! system- 
specific prcKedure?; consumes a lot of beginning principals' time. 
For example, new principals must grapple with such concerns as 
how to interpret computer ^ rintouts from the district business 
office; how to set up for asstMTiblies and lunch; how^ to address 
various legal issues; and how to operate the bells, ckKks, and 
firebells. One principal recalls, 

Standing in the offitv on I.ohir Da v UH>king at the cUvk 
tuid wondering, "I low in the hdl do you ring the bell?" 
is perhaps my nn)st vivid memory. It also sums up 
many t>f the things I encountered! that were simpk* but 
were things I had not done Ixiore. (Duke 1 W7) 

After completing his study of Ivginning principals in the 
Midwest, I^a«esh wrote, "If any tme single area of bt*ginning 
administrator concerns could be classified as most powerful, this 
area of perceived lack of technical expertise related to how to 
follow establishtHj procL\1ures was it." Because they receive little 
assistance in this area, many newwmers spend considerable time 
learning technical priKcdures unrelated to leadership but essen- 
tial tor the smwth operation of a school. 

Fli/abeth DuBose (I'/Hd) surveyc\1 eighty principals in 
South Carolina concerning the task-specific assistance and infor- 
mation needs of incoming elementary schix^l principals. She 
discovertxl that principals, up^m entering a new^ district, had a vital 
need for information in the ttx^hnical area, but the information and 
assistance provided was far "less than the extent to which the 
netxls were expressed by principals/' The K ASA-AI{L study also 
found that beginning principals spent the majority of their time 
seeking assistance with such tasks as ''completing rept^rts, dealing 
with budgets, working to figure out the svstem." 

In my research of 167 rtx^kies in the Northwest, learning 
building level budgeting, supervision of accounting and purchas- 
ing procedures, and details related to the opening and closing oi 
school were technical aspc^cts of the job for which beginners 
reported a vital need for information and assistance. Many of the 
principals, however, received limited guidance w^hen struggling 
to learn these unfamiliar tasks. One principal captures the frus- 
tration of learning technical aspects of the job. 

When it came time lt>diibudgeting, 1 opened that sucker 
up {the budget printinitj and looked at all that stuff. It 
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was like Ga*i*k. I didn't hii\ e »i due, not a clue, ns to 
whea* to start. You talk abi^ut axles. It is written in axle, 
and 1 had to take a great deal of time just to learn how^ to 
decipher it. 

As Louis suggests, a learn-iMvyour-own philosophy uf 
orientation can bequitedysfunctional. In many other occupations, 
the learning process cxxurs more gradually. For example, as Dan 
Lortie (1975) points out, "Business, building crafts, and highly 
skilled trades reijuire formal apprenticeships where the neophyte 
is ushered through a series of tasks of ascending difficulty and 
assumes greater responsibility as his technical competence in- 
creases." Yet it appears that many neophyte principals must 
quickly scale a very sttH?p learning cur\x* with little help. 

Socialization to the School System 

A fourth major area of concern for new principals is "how 
to get things done/' As Louis points out, learning "how we do 
things around here" is part of the culture-content infomiation that 
newcomers r\wd to learn during the transition period to function 
effectively within an organization, Beginning administrators in 
Nelson's study reported they were eventually able to leam the 
"logistics"; however, far more difficult to grasp "were the strate- 
gies which the organization regarded as appropriate to the roles 
they assumed and the Hvial relations in the organization." 

Beginning principals in Daresh's study expt^rienced simi- 
lar stxialization problems. For example, one principal told Daresh 
he felt fcH)lish after following procedures outlined in the schcxil 
board policy manual regardingret]uestsfornewet]uipment. Stated 
policy retjuired the principal to file an application with the assis- 
tant sujXTintendent in charge of administrative services. After 
failing to receive a^sponse to the equipment request form, he 
learned that it wasn't customary to follow procedures in this area. 
Instead of bothering the assistant superintendent who, after all, 
was too busy dealing with matters that were not listed as his 
responsibility in the policy manual, the principal dealt directly 
with the ciirector of buildings and grounds. Daresh says: 

The new principal discovered this discrepancy between 
stated policy and real prcnredure only after talking to 
another, more experienced principal who noted that the 
request for t\]uipment would probably only gather dust 



"tn somcbiHiy's in-b.iskct" iind would never be tictcii 
upim it "normal channels" were followed. 

Information about ''unwritten'' rules, procedures, and ex- 
pectations was considcrt\1 one of the most important areas for 
assistance among new principals in my study. Learning the 
unwritten mcKlt*s of opt^ation within districts wms necessary for 
new principals to get things done. Furthermore, such information 
was vital for guiding principals' actions and for understanding 
what district officials expectt\1 of the principal The principals 1 
intervievvt\i stattni with considerable emotion the tremendous 
time and energy they had to exert, often by trial and error, to learn 
subtle, district-spt»cific nuances. 

"Learning the ropes/' political and sixial, of a particular 
district can be difficult for newly hired principals. Many impor- 
tant pitves of information about schtHiI system operations are 
unwritten, and rcH)kies must depend on others to transmit this 
information to them. Si)me unw^ritten ruks can be gleaned by 
observing experiencc\1 principals. Unfortunately, beginners often 
are unable toobserx^e veterans because they are physically isolated 
from other administrators or they do not Wieve they are gcHui role 
nu>dels. 

Communication with other principals is another way be- 
ginners can obtain needed information, but Nelson found that 
districts in his study did not facilitate interaction among adminis- 
trators. Left on their own and not wanting to appear incompetent 
in the eyes of more experiences^ colleagut^s, some newwmers 
sought advice from individuals outside the school system. Nelson 
found that thisapproach "did not presi>nt theorgani/ation-specific 
information that the newcomers sought." 

in her study, DuBosi* also documenti\.1 the problems that 
incoming principals had in obtaining needed information and 
assistance from veterans. To address principals' information and 
assistance needs, IXiBose recommends the following: 

1. SchcH)! di.^tricts should recogni/e the importance of the 
transition periinl for incoming principals and imple- 
ment a plan by which the needed assistance and infor- 
mation can be provided in a thorough and systematic 
manner. 

2. The immediate supervisor of an incoming principal and 
the outgiving principal of a school should rinrogni/e their 
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respinisibility for pnniding the needed iissistance and 
information during the transition peri^Ki and should 
work in concert with the district to structure appropriate 
entry experiences. 

Lack of Feedback 

A final area of concern among Ix^ginning principals is lack 
of ftvdback. M. London (WHS) suggests that fetndback about per- 
formance and discussions of organizational mission have a sig- 
nificant impact on neophytes' commitment ti) the system and on 
their loyalty to the goals and values of the organiz* tion. Con- 
structive, sptvi f ic ftvdback can also help newcomers imprtive their 
Vnowkxige about the principal's role and their leadership skills 
and actions. 

Performance evaluations by superiorscan provide ftvdback 
and guidance to newly hired principals. Unfortunately, manv 
beginners report such performance feedbnck is infrequent and not 
sjxvific or helpful. Nelson found that most beginning adminis- 
trators he interviewed "wished that thev riH:eiVL\1 more specific 
ftvdback from their superiors about their ]oh performance. But 
formal feedback was rarely given." 

I^arcsh reports similar concerns among K'ginning princi- 
pals with whom hv s}x>ke. 

Vhvy never know if they were riMlly doing what wo> 
considertxl to be a giux] job, ond no ime in their schools 
or districts nppenred inclined topn)videmuch teedl\ick 
or direetion to help them understand how they were 
doing. Thishickof feedback was an issue that prineipals 
fell fri>ni every level of the or);ani/atiim — sujX'rii^rs, 
peers, and subordinates, (l^STb) 

Over half of the principals 1 studied reported inadequate 
feedback on their perfcr ma nee as a characteristic of school district 
induction practices thr made their first year more difficult. Without 
feetiback from superiors, new^ principals were anxious, tentative, 
indecisive, and uneasy about their performance. They coped with 
a lack of ftvdback from superiors by relying on informal comments 
from staff and students to get a reading on their performance and 
where they needed to improve. 

It is clear that beginning principals' performance mav be 
improN'ed with specific fwdback, encouragement, and guidance 
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from successful and experienced administrators in or outside of a 
schcK)l system. As we will set* in chapter 4, lack of feedback on 
performance is also a concern of veteran principals. 

Other Needs of the New Principal 

Much research on the needs of beginning principals is still 
"unstMsoncil/' merely in its beginning stages. Although the issue 
of principal prt^service training has recently rtnreiveu ..**ea>t^l 
attention from policymakers and educators, Daresh notes that few 
studies of the nt*t*ds of beginning principals "havebetm carried out 
during the past few years." 

The purptise of my research on the neinis of beginning 
principals in Oregon and Washington was, in part, to begin filling 
that gap in the research (Anderson 1989b). Drawing generaliza- 
tions from the Oregon- Washington sample to other areas of the 
country should be done cautiously. With this in mind, the study's 
findings do provide an indication of the tasks for which beginners 
ntvd assistance. Table 1 lists twenlv-ont- administrative tasks, 
rank i)rdered by need, that new principals reported as areas where 
the greatest netti for help exists. 

These twenty-one administrative tasks were distributed 
under thecalegoritsofOrgani/ation and Structure, Staff Personnel 
Instructional and Curriculum Development, and School Finance 
an-^ Husint*ss Management. Principals also reported sowc ntwi for 
assistance and information in the areas of School-Ccmmunitv 
Relations and SchiH)ll-acilities. Finally, principals generally agrtvd 
on tasks tor which little or no assistance was needed. Those tasks 
were in the areas of School Transportation, FikkI Services, and 
Student Personnel. 

The beginning principals in my study reported that they 
niHHJed more assistance and information for working with and 
leading adults than for working with and leading students. Many 
principals in the study were unprepared tor or surprist^d by the 
challenge of working with and resolving conflicts among adults, 
whereas they found their interactions with students were a source 
ot satisfaction. This is not surprising given the fact that many new 
principals have spt»nt the majority of their careers working with 
and leading young ptHiple, not adults. As one principal noted, 
"Although I enjoy working with adults, it has bet*n a frustrating 
and challenging learning experience." 




TABLE L Administrative Tasks on Which 
Beginning Principals Had a Vital or Important Need for 



Assistance and Information 

Plan and nianagt* school biuigi'l 1 

UndcrsUind "unwritten" rutrs, puKi'dun^s, and cxpivtations 2 

Plan and din^ct imprownuMits in curriailuni and instriictu»n 3 

UndiTstand district goals, philosophy, and i^vpivtations of 4 
principals 

OriiMitalion \o and undtTstanding ot staff 

Assi^ss ri*lo\ ancr ot instriu tion, t iirru iilunv and i^x aluato h 
proj;rani outcomes 

Understand and iniplemenl scho4)l bi)ard }>i»licies, district 7 
rules, and administrative pn^ci'ihires 

Sujvrx ise accountmg procedures for schin>l monies S 

Understand curriculum Ci>ntent, objectives, and organization ^ 

Llnderstand and wt)rk through distrit t dei ision makmg 10 
processes 

Assess community needs, probli'ms. and e\[x\ (atiiUis 1 1 

I)e\ elop master scht^ilule 12 

Set gtials and de\ elop long-range phnis H 

SufHTV ise and es aluate staf f 14 

I )eal with staff concerns and ri^suU e conflicts 1 ^ 

I feip staff improve and plan staff de\ eli^pment activities Ih 

Select, assign, and orient staff 17 

SujHTvise and direct ciisliHlial ser\'ices, maintenance 18 
ot tacilitii's, ji>d plant svstems 

Superx'ise special programs |M 

Su}XT\'ise purchasing procedures 211 

C'4>ordinate the opening and clt»sing o\ each school vi^ir 21 
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Bej;iniu»rs citfd Kuk i>t oxpcriiMUi^ and iimdcqutitc 
prosiTviu' tniinin^ in thrtv *iriMs -k^idin^ Ihc instriK tii)n»il pni- 
^rani, pLinningiind miinaging the building budgt't, and siijXTXMs- 
inland evaluating staft as tvasons why they had a high m\^\ for 
help in these areas. And, as notiit previously, understanding the 
unwritten rules and exjHvtalions in a district was one area in 
vvliich ni'W principals wanted and neeiled a great deal i>t assis 
lanci*, 

C onsidering the prt>blems ot isi>lation, time management, 
lack ol teehnii al guidance and orientation to the schoi»l culture, 
and in.idciiuale Kvdbackiui performance, what training activilK»s 
might help new prim ipals to lead their si h(H>ls? 

Promising Induction Programs 

As many principals report, preservii e training never tuh v 
l^ri'fiared them lor the realities ot the principalship. Most of their 
learning incurs on the job, and learning how to Iv effective, 
especially witluuit help or guidance, can be painful and frustrat- 
ing hi an analysis 4>t prmcipals' work, Kent Peterson (I'^^KS^ 
proposes seviTal taetors tliat may hinder principals' on the-jol^ 
learning: 

1 Principals' pretcrtMue tiu aitii»n in striving problems 
wi>rks against reflective self-assessment cjnd learning. 

2 hifreijuenl formal opp4>rtunities to shiire experiences 
with I DlliMgues inhibit peiT learning and prevent prin- 
cipals from i apitali/ing on a st4>re-house ot experieni i*. 

V Pn^fessional growth and measuriMnent of progri'ss jn* 
hindered by feedback from superiors that is non-sjx'citic 
and abstract. 

AciiirdingtoStanleySthainki'rand I .aKainel^olvrts( 
"What emerges fri>m practice and research is paradi^xieal: princi- 
pals' most valuable souu 4' ot learning is thtur iuvthe-job expiTi- 
enci», yet the reality of that experience is seriously limited as a 
vehicle tor learning/' It is clear that beginning principals nei\l a 
striu tured, systematic prin ess for learning how ti>deal effectively 
with various sch<H)l-sjHviticpr(4Mems, Hducators are beginning to 
riM)gni/e that sihiu>l districts cannot atfiird to leave beginning 
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principals alone— isolated from helpful colleagues— to solve com- 
plex problems. Thus, several institutions have begun dcNelo^v 
ment of promising programs that can assist beginning principals. 

Peer-Assisted Leadership 

During fall the Far West Lalx^ralory for Hducational 
Researchand Development began Ptvr-Assisted Leadership(PAlJ, 
a unique professional development activity that allows schiH»l 
principals to analy/e their own leadership behavior and that ot a 
peer partner in a nonprescriptive, nonjudgmental manner. IXiring 
a year-long priKess, principals learn and apply various skills for 
collecting data about their partners and sharing that information 
WMth them in a useful way. 

Bruce Barnett (19S5) descrilx*s PAL training as consisting 
of a series of six full-day meetings iK'curring at six-wtvk at intiT- 
vals. During these meetings, trainers from the lnstruction.il 
Management Program t>f the Far West I.ab instruct participants in 
various skills for gathering and analyzing information. These 
include shadowing techniques tc> obser\ e their j.xvr partner, re- 
flective interviewing, advancet.1 reflective interviewing and theme 
building, clustering data by themes, final nudel prinUiction, and 
m«»del presentations. Between mtvtings, Barnett reports, princi- 
pals apply the skills by conducting observations and inlervii-vvs 
that provide data about their partners' schiH>ls. IXiring the final 
meeting, principals are prepared to pri'«<^'nl models of their part- 
ners' instructional management activities to the whole group. 

As a result oi the PAL privess, participants say thev K-nefit 
from working with other principals and engage in more self- 
reflection, a prtxress useful in nmning their schinils. Principalsalso 
report that they rtveive many new and helpful suggestions from 
their partners abtnit how to handU* particular pri»blems. 

Since PAL's inception, several districts have in\'i>lveil prin- 
cipals in the program. Cinny Lee, PAL trainer, slates that theSm 
Diego School District has used the program as pari oi its induction 
program for beginning principals. In San Diego, senior adminis- 
trators are paireti with riH>kies, and the partners implement PAL 
techniques in assisting each other on schiH>l-specific leadership 
concerns. 

Two new principals 1 inter\'iewed, whi) participati\l in the 
PAL proce.ss through the Northwest Regional Lducational Labo- 
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r.jU»rv, Ivlkn ill pairing principals from different districts was 
wry Ivneficial. As ime nott^i, "1 could share anything with my 
partnt-r, .• nd I know it was sife. I wouldn't always take that kind 
t)f risk in my own district." Thus, being paired with somLX)ne 
renn>\ i\l from the district in w" ich the principal works may create 
a s.ifer environment for nonjudgmental fetnJback. 

C.inny Lev ( N88) reports that the Far West Lab has devel- 
ofxti a training-i)f-trainers comptMient to the program to increase 
the numlvr of administrators who can participate. Bruce Barnett 
and l-aye Mueller (IM87), in a study of the long-term effects of the 
I'Al training on principals, found that collegial observation and 
ri'tlective feedback have enduring, positive effects on participat- 
ing pri nci pa 1 s . I 'A I . a 1 so prixi ucetl a sign if ica n t , i nd i rect benef i t fi>r 
the two principals 1 interviewev.1: the program fostered a profes- 
sional relationship between these newcomers that will continue 
ti>r manv years. 

If nothing else, fX'rhaps the most important benefits for 
new principals who participate in collegial ftvdback programs 
such as I'Al, are that they may be mon- interested in continuallv 
improx ing their 'eadi-rship efforts, more willing to engage in 
retUvtiM- ai ti\ ilies, and nu)re o^vn to feedback about their lead- 
t-rship ^H-rformance. Furthermore, stnictured opportunities for 
grt-ati-r ct>llegial support can help address many of the problems, 
Irustraltons, and concerns of bi-ginning principals, particularly 
iM»lation and lack of feedback. 

Principals Inscrvice Program 

Ant»fher program with anemphasison collegial support is 
tlu' I'nncipils Insi-rvice Program developed in 1979 by the Insti- 
tute ft »rDevek)pment of Fducational Activities (l/D/H/ A/). James 
I al'Kint (1979), din-ctor of the project, suggests that most 

insiTN ia- I'dijcation tor principals can tn* *. hamL-(eri/it.l 
as a smtir);asK)r».i of t>pportunilies splattm-d on the 
MhooihiuiM- wall in a way whirh k-axi-s principals 
ti vinj^ todfcuif it the wall is part of a large mural, a piece 
i)t abstract art, or perhapsan unwantei.1 ait of vandalism. 
A\-oiding the practice of exposing principals to a "bag of 
tricks" in a one-shot inservice se.ssion, I/D/E/A/ developed its 
program to assist principals by establishing "long-term" collegial 
suppt»rt groups tt» provide school-specific improvement. These 




groups, each headed by an l/D/E/AZ-traintHJ facilitator, are 
usually compi>sed of six to ten principals who meet monthly over 
a two-year period. 

The goal of the program is \) help principals impa)ve their 
ability to lead school programs that will help children learn. To 
that end, principals mcvt as a group to explore problems in their 
sdux^ls that demand solutions, LaPlant states, "In a climate of 
openness, trust, and mutual assistance, principals IxHrome resourct^s 
for ideas and peer reviews in the professional development and 
school improvement efforts." Outcomes of the program typically 
fall in four categories: 

• PcrsofUil Profct^^^iofuil Development. The principal, as a 
member of a collegial support group, designs, imple- 
ments, and evaluates a personal professional develop- 
ment plan to increase his or her leadership capability. 

• SeluHyl Improvement. The principal as a member of a 
collegia) support group, designs, implements, and 
evaluates a schoi)l improvement project to address an 
identifit\i ntvd within the schot^l. 

• CoUesiial Support Croup. Members of the collegial su ppor t 
group provide assistance and encouragement to one 
another as they engage in their professional development 
and schiH)l improvement efforts. 

• Continuous Improvement. The principal accepts respon- 
sibility for the achievement of personal professional 
development and school improvement goals. 

In a study of participants in the \/D/E/A/ program, 
Daresh (\9H2) concluded that collegial support hns a tremendous 
potential for improving the quality of inservice support avail?^le 
to schoi)] principals: 

Particuhirly for beginning priiicipals, the collegial sup- 
port group concept alltm's administrati^rs to work co- 
ojx'T-atively tu propose sohitions for numiTous daily 
pu^blems^ind, even mt)re imptirtant, t4> escape from the 
need to devote all their time and energy to dailv 
manngen,i] issues dnd tiisks. Thus, principals are free to 
exercise n more creative approach \o problem S4>lvinj; 
iind may. in er time, engage in the often illusive role of 
instructional leaders oi their schools. 
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The I/D/E/ A/ program has become very popular among 
principals. According to Karen Fearing, administrative assistant at 
1/D/E/ A/, since its inception in 1978, the Principals Inservice 
PiOgram has grown rapidly. Today, it includes three hundred 
facilitators leading collegial support groups in^ olving more than 
three thousand principals in twenh^-eight states and three foreign 
countries. 

Although collegial programs like those developed by Far 
West Uiband I/D/E/ A/ can play an important role in assisting 
beginners, individual school districts must also take an active role 
in the process by providing beginning principals with a variety of 
well planned, helpful induction activities. Joseph Rogus and 
William Dniry (1988) have designed a framework for school 
districts to use in developing a principal induction plan. 

Model of Principal Induction 

According to Rogus and Drury, their inductit»p model is 
one that will improve "first-year administrator performance, in- 
crease the retention rate of beginning administrators, and develop 
an 'esprit de corps' among administrative staff/' Specific program 
goals are listed in table 2. 



TABLE 2. Induction Program Purposes 

huiuction prtigram participants will bv able Ur. 

1. IX'monstratu undiTstanding of systom r\pivtatii>ns, procrdurt's, 
and resources. 

2. Demonstrate increased ci>mpetence and comh^rt in addressing 
building or unit ontromes i>r concerns. 

X Enhance their pcrsonti!/prt)fessional grcnvth. 

4. Develop a personal support system. 

5. Receive personalized assistance in Ci^ping with building/unit 
problems. 

6. Receive formative feedback and assistance toward strengthening 
their administrative performance. 

jMHjrce: Rogus and Drurvd^HH) 
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TABLE 3. Program Structure and Essential Program Elements 



Lirsic Croup 

1. PresentiUion with 
rt*spt:H:t to content/ 
prtKess nmis identi- 
fied by prognim 
participants (2) 

2. Presentations with 
respect to system 
expiHTtations, priKe- 
dures, and resources 
(I) 

3. Dewlopment oi 
persona! /protus- 
sional grinvth plans 
(3) 



Swall Croup 

2. Croup support 
sessions with a 
problem-solving 
emphasis (4) 



Mcfitorifis^ 

1. Individual helping 
relationships to 
building/ concerns (5) 



3. Individual support 
lor implementing 
personal growth plan 
(3) 



2. Croup supfwt tor 2. Provision of 
implementing plan formative fet\iback 
^3.4) on administrative 

performance (h) 



Note: Numbers in parenthi*ses signify the program goals (listed in 
table 2) to which program elements are keyed. 

Stnirct* Ki>gusnnd Drurv (IWH) 



To achieve these goals, Kogus and Drury dpveloped three 
components for implementingan induction program: hirgo-group, 
small-group, and mentoring. Table 3 shov\4 how these three 
esstmtial components help participants .achieve the six goals of the 
authors' induction model. 

The Urj^C'Croup Gmipoiwnt. Activities in the large-group 
setting are designed to focus on the concerns, problems, and issues 
that district staff and administrative participants identify, Rogus 
and Drury state, "While it is important that participants under- 
stand the expectations of the district, it is equally impt>rtant that 
they rtnreive help on the issues anri ccmcems that they view as 
significant/' They also siiy that the large group can serve as an 
effective setting for development of professional growth plans. 

The Small-Croup Componeut. Small groups serve as a vehicle 
for providing individual assistance with implementation of the 
perscmal growth plans. A district can also use this group to help 
beginning principals address building or unit problems, similar to 




the collegial support groups in the /I/D/E/A/ program. Rogu^ 
and Drury note that "each small group is composed of five or six 
administrators in similar job positions. Members of the group 
divide into pairs and share growth outcomes and action steps on 
a regular basis. 

The MetJtoritig Comfmwttt. In this part of the induction 
program, veteran administrators are paired with beginners in a 
"buddy system." According to Rogus and Drury, "mentors lend to 
be effective if they chix)se to serve as mentors, are effective in their 
work, are recognized as being successful and are trained for the 
role." Because of the complexity of the mentoring relationship, 
Rogus and Drury advise that senior officials carefully match 
mentors and beginners. 

Mentors meet with their partners on a regular basis to 
provide support and assistance. They provide assistance to the 
beginner in carrying out a personal growth plan, providing feed- 
back on administrative performance, and helping the rcx)kie prin- 
cipal fixrus not only on immediate concerns, but also on questions 
that "transcend the urgencies which normally dominate a first- 
year principal's thinking." In a sense, Rogus and Drury write, "the 
mentor's task is to help the mentee. . . develop a clear vision of what 
the organization might become" and to reflect on the mentee's 
leadership actions. 

The three-pronged principal induction model that Rogus 
and Drury designed ser\'e5 as a framework for communicating the 
expectations of the district to new principals. As the authors 
suggest, it can encourage support among status equals: 

It allows for clinical support, coaching, and corrective 
feedback by practitioners; and it diffuses resfH>nsibiIity 
forprovidingconvctivefeedbacl , training, and siippiirt. 
The progrr ms can also ser\'e as a hel pfu I mechanism for 
rtvruiting and selecting new memlvrs. 

Although the induction system that Rogus and Drury offer 
provides a mt>del schcxil systems can use to induct principals, 
many districts may not have a large enough pool of principals to 
create such peer interactions. Thus, cooperative arrangements 
between districts or with universities may provide another means 
of assisting beginning principals with relevant induction support. 
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Univereities and Professional Associations 
Assist Beginning Principals 

Joseph Licata and Chad EUett (1988) beheve universities 
can and should play a role in assisting school districts induct 
beginning principals. They argue, "University professors, school 
districts, and other professional associations all have a stake in the 
professional success of new school administraton> and can work 
together in providing successful induction experiences. " In Loui- 
siana, Licata and Ellett report, five state universities and several 
school districts are working together to provide beginning princi- 
pals with a "clinical induction system." 

The Louisiana induction system begins with a comprehen- 
sive diagnostic assessment of each participating principal's pro- 
fessional performance and work environment. Then, through a 
series of seminars, trainers help principals analyze results, solve 
problems, and develop action plans on site- specific issues. Train- 
ers also identify common needs based on assessment profiles, and 
they provide technical assistance in coordinating presenters for 
seminars throughout the year. As Licata and Ellett note, the 
''delivery system and induction program capitalizes on new prin- 
cipals' first work context as a means for providing a more job 
relevant set of instructional activities.'' 

Professional asswiations can also play a n important role in 
helping new principals succc^^d by exposing newcomers to savvy 
and successful veteran principals and helping them identify the 
right questions to ask during their first year. In Washington State, 
leaders and veteran principals in the Association of Washington 
SchtK^l Principals (AWSP) organize a twcvday summer conference 
for new principals preceding their first year on the job. Areas 
covered during the AWSP conference include: 

• How to succeed as a first-year principal 

• How to wiHk with and support the school district's 
superintendent 

• How to develop a successful relationship with the central 
office 

• How to formulate an administrative plan for positive 
staff evaluation 

• Howtoemphasizepc^sitiveaspectsofthebuildingbudget 




• How to be successful in relationships with parents 

• How^ to develop a prcKess for dealing with emergencies, 
tragedies, and legal concerns 

• How to separate who you are from what you do 

According to an AWSP bulletin (1^88), the response of 
participants can be summed up by a comment expressed on one of 
the conference evaluations: "Great job! Theinforaiation was just 
what I needed to get started on the right foot/' 

A similar conference for newcomers — based on the KASA- 
AEL study group's investigation of beginning principals' needs — 
is held in Kentucky, In addition, a principal advocacy program 
sponsored by the Confederation of Oregon Schot^l Administrators 
(COSA) is another example of a strategy professional associations 
can use to assist new principals. In the COSA program, new 
principals are paired with veteran principals to whom they can 
turn for help during their first year in the principalship. 

\lthopgh universities and professional associations can 
assist newcomers, it is naive U) believe that out-of-district inservice 
programs will provide aspiring administrators with all they need 
to know about being an effective leader in a particular schtxil 
district. School districts, therefore, assume primary responsibility 
for providing newiy hired principals with a variety of supportive 
induction activities to help them succeed and grow as schwl 
leaders. 

Recommendations for Induction: The School 

District's Role 

TiH> ohen, prindpnls ciro tossed into the job withinit 
sufficient support from their superiors. Stime, in fact, 
find thnt their performanre is judgt^i according to how 
little they bother the central office. Good superinten- 
dents, however, ensure that new principals are aware of 
the values, beliefs, and norms of the communities where 
they are assigned, and that they share the district's or 
supt*r\1sory body's aims and goa)s. Effective superiors, 
therefore, provide the guidance and technical support 
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from experienced ptvrs that will help new principals 
adjust and succeed. (U.S. Department of Education 
1987) 

Although the search for a principal ends when the perstw 
is hired, the priKess of getting an outstanding principal is far from 
over. Developing a well-thought-out process for inducting prin- 
cipals into their new leadership role is, therefore, an activity that 
hiring officials cannot afford to ignore. Rather, it should be consid- 
ered a high priority^ To help guide schcKil districts' principal 
induction efforts, the following recommendations are provided to 
address needs and problems of new principals. 

3. Orient bvginning principals to the district Districts 
should provide newly hired principals with a comprehensive 
orientation to the district. This starts with the selection prcKess, 
when hiring officials should provideapplicants witha clear under- 
standing of the district, community, and supervisi^ry biKly's goals 
and aims, as well as any unusual challeng*^^ that a new principal 
may face when beginning work. Next, scheduled orientations 
with impvrtant sc1kx>1 system offices, such as business, transpor- 
tation, maintenance, public relations, and curriculum, should bi* 
included as part of a comprehensive orientaticm program that is 
spread out over a new principal's first vear on the job. 

The purpose of initial orientations should be to familiarize 
the new principal with the persons who can answer questions as 
issues arise; they should not inundate beginning principals with 
unnecessary new information. In small school districts, orienta- 
tion responsibility may fall upon the superintendent. In larger 
systems, orientations are often cm^rdinated by a team )f senior 
administrators. 

2, Orient beginning principals to their schools. The out- 
going principal has a professional responsibility to provide needed 
assistance and information to a beginning principal and should 
work in concert with the district office to develop a plan for the new 
principal's entry experiences. Ideally, outgoing principals need to 
provide their replacements with specific information about build- 
ing scheduh?s and procedures, staff strengths and weaknt^ses, 
and local community leaders' and parents' expectations. If the 
previous principal is not available for this type of site-specific 
orientation, district office supervisors and other principals in the 
district should provide the needed assistance and information. 
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X hisUMe a buddy system. School districts should pair 
successful veteran principals with rtx>kies in a "buddy system" to 
help newcomers learn the "informal rop»es" of a district. For 
outside appointi^es, assignment of a veteran will probably W 
necessary, but for inside candidates, hiring officials and the new- 
comers themselves should confer about who might be the best 
match for them. The veteran principal should provide technical 
and cultural-specific information and assistance, giving the new 
principal insight into the subtle signs, signals, and norms of the 
district. 

A buddy or "mentor'' principal system should be insti- 
tuted with caution. Unless they are carefully chosen and trained, 
mentor principals may squelch creative innovations and new 
ideas of beginning principals. Untrained mentors may simply 
pass on meffective practices, perpt^tuating traditional prcKesses 
and norms that may m'cd to change. Effective mentors, therefore, 
must not tell beginning principals what to do, but should guide 
newcomers so they are able to make their own decisions based on 
a thorough understanding of the potential consequences of their 
choices. As Daresh suggests, "Mentors who would try to make 
inexperienced principals behave as they would are probably not 
mentors at all." 

Finding effective mentors niay be difficult, especially for 
small districts. Smaller schix)! systems may need to reach out to 
other districts to secure effective mentors. Educational service 
clistricts and professional associations may also need to facilitate 
cwperativementor-menttv programs for districts not largeenough 
to develop their own. 

4. StrtictuTc heginnvrs' uyorklcad. Beginning principals 
need to spend a great deal of time in their buildings to develop 
prcHiuctive working relationships with staff, students, and parents 
and to assess various asptx^ts of their schtx>ls' programs and 
operations. Hence, senior administrators must protect beginners 
from activities that divert energy away from learning about their 
school. For example, districts should not involve newly hired 
principals in a variety of district priijects and committtH^s. This 
only complicaios the task of learning the system. Veteran princi- 
pals often compl'iin about being pulled out of their buildings to 
attend meetings call »d by the district office; for newcomers, such 
a practice can he even more disruptive. 
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5. Gwe beginning principals feedback. Districts should 
develop a system whereby beginning principals are provided with 
specific, constructive feedback about their performance. Princi- 
pals' supervisors should provide bi^th formal and informal feed- 
back throughout the year. Because superiors may be judgmental 
in their ass:essments and are often deeply involved in other district 
responsibilities, many educators recommend a collegial supervi- 
Si>ry mv^iel, such as Peer-Assisted Leadership and Principals 
Inser\ice Program, to provide principals with feedback. Regard- 
less, a well- designed performance feedback system is needed to 
counteract the tentativeness that appears to result from curRMit 
practice. 

6. Develop a plan for professional growth. If beginning 
principals are to continue to develop leadership skills and grow 
professionally, districts must assess newcomers' general leader- 
ship strengths and weaknesses as well as their skills and knowl- 
edge regarding district-specific priorities. Such assessments can 
be as formal as the N ASSP assessment center simulations or can bv 
tailored to fit each particular district's needs. Superiors, col- 
leagues and beginners should all be involved in assi^ssing a 
newcomer's needs and then help the beginner develop a growth 
plan that includes specific learning objectives, activities to help in 
the development process, an implementation timeline, and an 
evaluation plan. 

7. Facilitate peer-group problem solving and idea sharing. 
Districts should bring together beginning principals and innova- 
tive practitioners in idea- sharing and problem-solving sessions to 
discuss beginners' experiences, offer suggestions for handling 
specific problems, share ideas for building- specific issues, and 
expose newcomers to innovative practices. Districts that do not 
have enough beginning principals to create such peer interaction 
should enter into cooperative arrangements with other districts. 
Again, state professional associations, educational service dis- 
tricts, and even universities can assist in coordinating seminars 
that bring beginning principals together for supportive, reflective 
discussions. 

8. Facilitate regional inservice. Districts, universities, 
professional asscxriations, and other educational training institutes 
need to facilitate regional inservice oppiirtunities for principals in 
areas of budget planning and management, teacher supervision 
and evaluation, time management and conflict management, and 



leading instructional and curricular improvement efforts. Such 
inservice sessions should bring together experienced principals 
and beginners to share ideas. 

An Entry-Year Checklist for Beginning Principals 

In addition to the above list of induction strategies school 
districts can adopt to help new principals succeed, there are also 
some practical steps that rookies themselves can employ. Follow- 
ing is a list of steps new principals can take to make their first year 
on the job a success. 

1. Be clear about your tmssiott. As a new principal, you 
nwd to dearly understand what your superiors expect of you 
during your first year. If such expectations are not outlined during 
selection or shortly thereafter, you should meet with your imme- 
diate super\isor to find out what you are expected to accomplish 
your first year on the job. Then, you should meet peritxJically with 
your supervisors to keep them informed of progress toward 
reaching agreed goals and expectations. 

2. Seek information about district operating procedures. 
Developing a working knowledge of district opiTational proce- 
dures is vital to a new principal's ability to "get things done/' 
Thus, if orientations to budgeting, curriculum, supervision and 
evaluation, decisior.-making prtKesses, and other system-specific 
priKedures are not scheduled, you should arrange to meet with 
personnel responsible for each area. In those meetings, you need 
to ask for specific details that will help you become familiar with 
written and unwritten prtxredures, expectations, timelines, and 
due dates required. Next, you need to mark these items on a 
calendar and develop a "tickler file" system to remind you of the 
administrative responsibilities you have in various areas. Finally, 
you should not hesitate to ask for further assistance throughout the 
first year Tr^'ing to learn everything during the first month is 
unrealistic. 

3. Prepare a list of questions for the outgoing principal 
Each building in a schix)! system has its own culture or way of 
doing things. Thus, you would be well advised to prepare a list of 
questions for the outgoing principal to gain clarification about 
building-specific operating procedures, schedules, staff strengths 
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and weaknesses, staff subgroup leaders, key community mem- 
bers, and so forth. 

4. Find a ifctermt "buddy." If the district diws not assign a 
veteran to assist a beginning principal, you should seek out a 
veteran who can provide you with technical information, assistance, 
and confidential guidance and support. The veteran will probably 
feel flattered by a new principal's desire to tap his or her wisdorn 
and knowletlge. And you should not only call that veteran 
periiKiically, but also ask the veteran to provide vou with a sense 
of how well you arv' doing. 

5. Be yourself. Although advice from a savvy veteran is 
valuable, you should avoid the temptation to imitate others' 
leadership styles and methods. You neet.1 to learn from others, but 
you also need devek)p an operating style that is natural and 
comfortable for you. 

6. Get to ktwiu your staff. A leader's success is dependent 
on his or her abil'ty to work with and through people to accom- 
plish goals. Thus, it is imperative for you to get to km)w your staff 
members in order to develop relationships based on trust. 
Scheduling time to meet individually with each staff member is 
one useful way of encouraging dialogue and establishing trust. In 
those informal meetings, ask staff members what they like ah>ut 
the school and what they think needs to l>e changed. In addition, 
scheduling .si>cial events throughout the year c.m help you get to 
know staff members on a more informal basis. If out-of-schixil 
functions are held, invite everyone, but don't put pressure on 
paiple to attend. 

7. Initiate change sloivly. Before suggesting or initiating 
change, you need to develop an indepth understanding of the 
reasons underlying e\isting conditions. Involving staff members 
in assessing current norms and practices and inviting them to 
suggest changes are imperative to move a schwl through a suc- 
cessful change effort. Nevertheless, you should not avoid the 
responsibility of suggesting improvements and makmg final deci- 
sions. 

8. Ask for feedback on performance. If yi>u are unsure of 
superiors' perceptions of your performance, you should ask for 
specific feedback. Sharing your individual goals and actions with 
superiors is a gixxi starting place for feedback discussions. Fur- 
thermore, at the beginning of the year you should ask how you will 
be evaluated, by whom, and hovv often. Finally, stH?k confidential 
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feedback from staff members. Then, with feedback information in 
hand, develop specific objectives that will facilitate your growth. 

9. Develop a support group. The demands of the 
principalship may be eased if you have individuals you can 
confide in and from whom you can seek emotional suppi^rt If you 
are parried, a supportive spouse is vital; you and your spouse 
need to be aware that the first year w^ill require long hours and 
mutual emotional suppn^rt. Even so, you need to take time to play 
and relax with family, friends, and colleagues to balance your life 
at work and at home, 

10. Maifttain a setise of humor. The final area to check 
throughout the first year is your sense of humor. Beginning 
principals must be able to laugh at themselves and accept that they 
will make mistakes. Being able to laugh at ^ ourself will, at the very 
least, help to create rapport between yor and your staff. 

Summary 

I Xn eloping a capable cadre of men and women to serve as 
America's elementary and secondary school leaders is extremely 
important. The prtKess starts with preser\ice training and con- 
tinues through the phasi^sof recruitment, Si^lection, and induction. 
Training institutes, professional associations, school districts, and 
principals themselves must assume some responsibility for de- 
signing and carrying out a carefully planned developmental se- 
quence. The payoff can be outstanding school leaders who clearly 
know their mission and who have the skills and necessary support 
to provide effective leadership. 

The development of outstanding schcwl leaders must not 
beabiindoned, however,at the end i^f a principal's first yearon the 
job. The following chapter addresses the issue of how schixil 
systems can sustain and enhance principals' performance after the 
first vear. 
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EVALUATING PRINCIPALS 



VJIetting a tup-notch principal dc>es nut end when the person is 
hired, l>istricts that cummit time and resources to recruiting, 
seliHTting and inducting capable principals face yet anuther chal- 
lenge — t*valuating them. Supervisory officials must develop and 
ust*M)und strategies to ensure that principals continue to growand 
develop effective leadership skills throughout their careen; A 
u eH"di*signed and comprehensive evaluation system is one way 
to Inciter ensure such growth. 

C urrent studies suggt*st, however, that the evaluation 
methiuls used by many districts are not designed to enhance 
principal performance, but tostitisfy accountability requir .ments 
that make principal evaluation mandatory. In fact, many principals 
report that performance evaluations by superioisare infrequent 
or, if done at alL are not sptvific or helpful. Researchers Joseph 
Murphy, Philip HaHinger, and Kent I'etersim (1985) contend that 
principal evaluation has remained "substantially unchanged." 
Many piincipals, they found, arc "neither supervised nor evalu- 
ated on a regular basis/' 

As discouraging as this might sound, an encouraging sign 
dcK'umentcd in this chapter is that several educators and i;chcx)l 
districts are making efiorts tt) improve methods of principal 
evaluation. After providing an overview of principal evaluation 
practices, this chapter fwuses on three important phases of the 
evaluation process- Next, evaluation strategies that provide 
principals with specific, confidential feedback from superiors, 
fx*ers, and teachers are highlighted, folIowxHi by a discussion of 
i>ne district's exemplary principal evaluation system. The chapter 
concludes with rtHTommendations for improving the methods 
schtx)! districts use toe\ aluate principals. 

Current Practice in Principal Evaluation 

On the heels of the school accountability movement that 
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flourished in the 1970s, public demand for administrator evalua- 
tion increased markedly in the U.S. during the 1980s. Because of 
a growing realization that principals are key players in influencing 
the performance and attitudes of students and faculty, formal 
evaluation procedures are now being advocated, researched, 
legislated, and implemented. 

One indicator of this increased emphasis on assessing 
principals' performance is the growing number of states now 
mandating their evaluation. According to a 1988 report released 
by the Southern Educational Improvement Laboratory (Stephen 
Peters 1988), only two states required principal evaluation in the 
early 1970s, "but w ithin a 10-year span from 1977 to the present, 
most states began or were planning to begin statewide programs 
for principal t *'aluation." 

The Educational Research Service (ERS) (1985), which has 
been diKumenting administrative evaluation practices since 1 962, 
found a similar increase in principal evaluation programs in its 
most recent nationwide survey of schcxil districts. "The rt^sults of 
the 1984 ERS survey indicate that 85.9 percent of the respt>nding 
districts currently have formal evaluation svstems for adminis- 
trators." 

A dilemma that schcKil districts and stales face when 
evaluating principals is determining what purpose the process 
should serve— accountability, professional improvement, or both. 
After completing a study of principal evaluation practices in 
Oregon, Dan Duke and Richard Stiggens (1985) concluded that 
most school district evaluation systems appear to be designed for 
accountability; few "provide principals with the systematic feed- 
back on performance they need to plan their professional devel- 
opment." Attempting to balance accountability and professional 
improvement is a tightrope school districts must walk in designing 
and implementing comprehensive principal evaluation programs. 

Purposes of Principal Evaluation 

Although the reasons for evaluating principals are numer- 
ous, they can be divided into two genera! categories: 

1. Formative Evaluation. Evaluation serves as a means to 
help principals improve their performance. This evalu- 
ation priKess requires ongoing communication between 
superiors and principals, with the ftKus on improving 
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not only principal performdnce, but the overall educa- 
tional program as well. 

2. Suffmmtive Emluation, Evaluation serves as an end, a 
judgment of performance on which to base principals' 
retention, promotion, demotion, incentive pay rewards, 
and other personnel actions. 

Table 4, developed by ERS (1985), illustrates the differ- 
ences between formative and summative evaluation and outlines 
the components of each approach. 

Most districts responding to the ERS survey said they 
attempted to combine the formative and summative approaches; 
however, many principals contend the only feedback they receive 
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is summative evaluation. William Harii.:on and Kent Peterson 
(1988) report that districts using only snmmaHve evaluation often 
fail to provide principals with the feedKick necessary for profes- 
sional guwth and improvement. One principal in their study 
describes the inadequacy of such a practice: "Last year I was never 
visited by the evaluator and I received all \superior performance' 
ratings — not very effective or helpful to me." 

Districts thatincorporatebothappnviches when evaluating 
principals accrue several benefits. On the summative side, school 
districts bolster their public image when they hold principals 
accountable for go kI woi!v and dismiss or reassign incompetent 
principals. As ElinZappulla (1983) states, "The public wants, and 
indeed deserves, some assurance from the biiard that the money it 
so agonizingly pays out in the form of property taxes, most of 
which goes toward employee salaries, is being used to pay the best 
people for doing the best job." Therefore, providing the public 
with evidence that a district rigorously evaluates principal per- 
formance is "not only advisable but indeed mandatory," accord- 
ing ti) Zappulla. 

On the formative side, meaningful communication with 
and effective supervision of principals can not only enhance 
principals' performance but assist in improving the entire educa- 
tional system. In a study of districts with effective principal 
evaluation programs. Murphy, Hallinger, and Petersiin (1985) 
found that superintendents who used both formative and 
summativeevaluation prcKesses closely linked the yearly objectives 
of principals with board and superintendent goals. In addition, 
those superintend en ts utilized both prtKi^sses to provide principals 
feedback, to build morale, and to miniel "what they believed were 
important asp>ects of school district management/' 

in the past few years, educators have developed a variety 
of models and p. Kedures that combine the formative and 
summative processt^s into one comprehensive evaluation system. 
Yhv next section outlines three important phases of principal 
evaluation that incorporate both prwesses. 



Three Phases of Evaluation 

To develop a systematic, successful evaluation program 
that satisfies the need for accountability and professional im- 
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provcment, schtxil districts must carefully plan and implement 
three phases: 

1. Planning for cmlmtion, which involves analysis of a spe- 
cific situation, establishment of purposes for evaluation, 
setting of goals and specific objectives, and deciding on 
means for measuring the prcKesses used and the even- 
tual outcomes. 

2. Colkctin^ information, which involves monitoring and 
measuring the activities planned and the outcomes that 
result from the activities. 

:V U^in^ information, which includes communication re- 
garding the analysis and interpretation of information 
as well as making decisions about the next steps to be 
taken. (Dale Bolton 1980) 

Bolton emphasizes that information analy/.ed in phase 3 
pi vides the basis for reviewing principal performance and es- 
tablishing new goals and objectives; "therefore, it becomes a 
natural prelude to the first phase, allowing the cycle to be re- 
peated." This cyclical prwess is illustrated in figure 1. 

Phase 1 — ^Planning for Evaluation 

As the first t^sential i tep toward planning an effective 
evaluation system, the school board, supervisory personnel, 
principals, and other district etiucators should specify the school 
system's value.s, philosophy toward evaluation, purposes of the 
process, and expectations of principals. Ronald Cammaert (1987) 
states that districts that develop "writl.'n statements of purpose 
which are clear, precise, and complete are more likely to prcxluce 
a sound basis for open communication and ccx^perative relation- 
ships than programs designed around ambiguous or unwritten 
purpt)ses." 

WJio Plans and How 

A critical mistake made by many districts during this 
phase is failing to invoK'e a broad base of school personnel in 
designing the evaluation system. According to Jerr>' Valentine 
(1987), change too often tx'curs from the top down. "A superin- 
tendent attends a conference or workshop, hears an exciting 
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Figure 1 

A Threc-Phase, ( ydical Process for Kvaluation of Personnel 
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speaker, returns to the homefront and mandates the change. This 
change process infrequently makes an impact/' To ensure effec- 
tive, enduring change in principal evaluation practices, ' -^alentine 
recommends that a committee made up of principals, cer, ixal office 
supervisory personnel teachers, and board members should be 
resj./onsible for planning the program. 

Valcntinealsi>recommendsusinga consultantasn resiiurce 
person during this phase. He cites a recent study of 403 districts 
implementing new evaluation systems: 

Those districts which usckI consultants implemcntod 
systems which were more effective, had more internal 
suppi>rt, and more likely to make a significant 
impact upi>n the educational program than districts 
which implementtxi new systems without the dirtvt 
assistance of a consultant. 

Chw Expectations Nceiied 

Performance criteria — thedetermination and communica- 
tion of perfoi ma'^'^e expectations — appear to be the most critical 
aspect of the pla .ning phase. William Harrison and Kent Peterson 
( 1988) believe principals must "clearly understand their superiors' 
expectations" to perform successfully. Too many districts, how- 
ever, fail to provide principals w-th a clear understanding of their 
exptHTtations. 

In their study of evaluation practices, I larrison and Peterson 
found many principals were uncertain about their superintendents' 
exptvtations. The authors contend that "superintendents must 
make their expectations for principal performance clear, ensuring 
that principals understand the tasks they are to accomplish, the 
criteria used to assess performance, the type of data used, and the 
ways performance outcomes are appraised." Duke and Sti}];gens 
(1985) found similar confusion among principals. It is vital, they 
conclude, that superiors do a better job of articulating their ex- 
pectations for principal performanceand "expend greater effort in 
explaining the evaluation sy-tem to those subject to it." 

School districts that wish to clarify the performance ex- 
pectations of their principals could begin by Iwking at published 
lists of skills or proficiencies of schtxil leaders. For example, the 
National Association o^ Elementary Sc1uk>1 Principals (NAESP ) 
has recentl / revised its Proficiencies for Principnh of Elementary and 
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Middle Sdm^l^ (1991). Based on the findings of school effective- 
ness research and the experience of administrators, NAESFs list 
of proficiencies translates knowledge about effective leadership 
behaviors into identifiable actions in the school Although it 
would be unrealistic, the association acknowledges, to expect all 
principals to practice all the proficiencies, they provide targets 
that every principal should aim at, 

A total of ten proficiencies an^ groupi^d under Icaiicrship 
profkwicie^ (leadershipK^havior, communication skillsand ga>up 
prwessi^); ^^upcrvitkm^ prof k hue ict^ (curriculum, instruction, ptT- 
lormance, and evaluation); and iulmifiistriitiou/nuina^effwut 
profu'icnde^ (organization management, fiscal management, and 
political management). Each proficiency is briefly defined and 
then elaborated in action terms. For example, the proficiency 
"communication skills" is defined as follows: "The image the 
principal projects forms tlu* dominant perception of the schcxil by 
students, staff, parents, and the community/' To demonstrate 
this pn>ficiency. the principal does such things as "uses active 
listening skills," "exemplifit^s the lx?ha\'ior expected of others/' 
and 'keeps communication flowing t(^ and from the schtx^I." 

In a school district that is instituting school-based man- 
agement or some other kiiui of restructuring, the performance 
expectations of principals \^'ill likely shift to reflect the changed 
roles and responsibilities ot b4>th teachers and administrators. 
Skills in administration and m.magement will remain important, 
but oihvr skills and values niny, at least in the transition period, 
receive greater attention in the district's appraisal system. In an 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement report on the 
implications of the restructuring movement for the changing 
roles of school leaders, Mojkrnvski (1991) recommends that dis- 
tricls and superintendents revwird such aptitudes as flexibility, 
risk taking, courage, enablement, coUabcraiicm, and recognitkm. 

Setting Coah ami Ohjectivc^ 

Another important aspt\'t of the planning phase is the 
development of district, building, and individual performance 
goals and objectives, A typical goal-setting program involves an 
annual organizational review during which district goals are set. 
Next, principalsand supervisors establish specific goalsand objec- 
tives on which principals vvil! ork throughout the year. Finally, 
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principals, along with their staffs, set attainable schcx)! goals that 
represent desired outcomes for the year. 

Valentine states that principals often set overly simplistic 
goals. From his research on the use of schwl goal setting for the 
purpi>se of assessing principal performance, Valentine found 
that goals set by principals frequently consisted of "statements 
about personal administrative skills rather than desired out- 
comes." Furthermore, he notes, "the gtwls frequently reflected 
activities already completed or nearly completed and did not 
make a significant difference in the quality of life or program of 
the schwl." 

Valentine recommends that principals receive training in 
giwl setting to help them identify meaningful schcH>l goals. In 
addition, he suggests that school faculties and principals limit the 
number of goals to four to six each year — "two or three unique to 
a particular school and two or three correlated with district goals." 
Once goals are established, principals can then set specific objec- 
tives that will help them and their staffs move toward desired 
outcomes. 

A clear understanding of what is expected of principals, 
the development of districtwide and .schwl building goals, and 
the identification of principal goals and objectives are prerequi- 
sites for engaging in activities in the second phase^— itillecting 
information. 

Phase 2— Collecting Information: The Who, What, 
Where, When, and How of Evaluation 

Collecting information or sairpling performance is an- 
other important phase in the evaluation prcKess. Thedata-colkxtion 
phase, along with communicating results, is at the crux of the 
"formative" approach to evaluation. The formative phase of 
collecting information is the most important phase in an evalua- 
tion process designed to ,->romote personal growth and organiza- 
tional development. Valentine points out that at lea.st "90' of the 
time and energy given to evaluative activities should be made in 
the fi>rmative phase." 

Unfortunately, many principals report being unaware of 
what information is collected on their p>'rformanceand how it is 
obtained. Only half of the principals strveyed by Harrison and 
Peterson "claimed to know how f^he superintendent accumulated 



intorrriiition upon whi^h they based their evaluations/' It is 
important, therefore, that sch^x^l officials not only develop and 
adopt sophisticated cc^llection strategies, but also let principals 
know what, hen, where, and how information will be collected 
and who will collect \l. 

Suihriutiihiiiil mui Supervmr.'i Collect Data 

Superintendents oi supervisors can a)lU*ct data on princi- 
pal performance by recording specific statements and actions 
nuide during onsite visits wliere they shadow the principal for 
extended |x»ri')ds. They can also observe principals in different 
st^ttings such a:> 3t faculty meetings, parent conferences, teacher 
observation and evaluation conferences, and public meetings. 

Valentine recommends that the evaluator schedule a 
preconference or at least make contact with the principal prior to 
"schedukxJ observations" to agret* upon the "time and specific 
tasks to be observed." In addition, he suggests that evaluators 
make ''unscheduled observations" to provide oppnirtunities for 
observing more "typicality" in principal performance "than with 
the scheduled obst»r\\ition." 

Although it appears that direct observation and supervi- 
sion of principals by superiors are critical for obtaining reliable 
data, many ^;uperini*^ndents and supervisors do not directly cb- 
siTve the piTioi; uince of principals. In their study, Duke and 
Stiggcns found that most evidence for principal evaluation derives 
only from superiors' perceptions (>f how principals perform rather 
than from dirtN:t observation, "One reason for why gotnl evidence 
is missing may simply be the fact that supervisors of principals 
lack the time needed to conduct thorough observations," write 
Duke and Stiggcns, Thus, one way to increase the likelihixxl that 
useful information will be gathered is to ''involve other school 
personnel in collecting information on principal performance," 
they conclude. 

Par Collect kvi Stratc^^ics 

Peer observation and review is a promising new strategy 
for providing principals with feedback on their performance. One 
such information-gathering and feedback strategy is Peer-As- 
sisted Leadership (PAL), featured in chapter 3, As Bamett notes, 
participating principals indicate that they benefit from shadow- 
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ing and working with other principals and practice more self- 
reflection, a process found useful in helping them run their 
schools. 

Peer supervision/evaluation is an innovation that has not 
yet achieved wide acceptanc^^ Only 2 percent of distncts in the 
1985 ERS survey used peer f,u pervasion as part of their principal 
evaluation system* Duke and Stiggens, in their review of evalu- 
ation practices in Oregon, also found few systems using peer 
review as one component of evaluation. They surmised that the 
lack of interest in peer review may be a function of time constraints 
for principals or reflection of the competitive relationships among 
principals in the same district. 

Clicut'Ccuhmi Fmihick 

Information and feedback from clients — teachers, par- 
ents, and students — can alsi> be used to evaluate principal perfor- 
mance. However, as in the casi^ of peer review, client-centered 
ratings of principal performance are not widely used. Fewer than 
1 percent of the districts participating in the 1985 ERS survey 
reported that they systematically collect teacher, parent, or stu- 
dent perceptions of principal performance. 

Through interviews with schcuil lenders for Tfic Executive 
lAiucator, Marilee Rist (1986) was able to dcKument concern among 
schmil leaders about client-centered principal evaluation. Scott 
Thompson, former executive director of the National AsscKiation 
of Secondary Schcxil Principals, told Rist, "We have no objection to 
the informal, nonofficial evaluation of principals by teachers on a 
confidential basis. We do object, however, to the fomial, official 
evaluation of princip.'il by teachers with the evaluation filed in the 
principals' personnel records at the distnct headquarters/' On the 
other hand, Don, ' umglois { 1 986) contends, "no one is in a better 
position than teachers to determine whether a principal is per- 
forming satisfactorily.'' As we will see later in this chapter, 
teachers can provide principals with useful, specific performance 
feedback that they can use for improving their performance. 

Other Data CoUecthvi Stratej^ies 

Artifactscan provide additional information about princi- 
pal performance. Student test scores; written evidence of progress 
toward a principal's personal, schwl, and district goals; princi- 
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pal awards and roci>gnitiuns; newspajxT clippings, parent news- 
letters, and letters to staff and students; and logs of how princi- 
pals spend their time are i'xamples of artifr.cts that can be used in 
evaluation. Before the beginning of the schiK>l year, principals 
should be notifiL\i of the type:: of artifuct data that will be required 
so arrangements can be made to collect those data. Supervisors 
should discuss artifacts with principals during conferences 
throughout the year as well as at the end of the year. 

As we can see, a wiriety of schtxil personnel can K- in vol ved 
in the collection phase of evaluation; however, it takes a gre.:t deal 
of time and effort to obtain useful, reliable information. 

Phase 3 — Using Information 

Analyzing, interpreting, and making decisions based on 
the information gathered in phase 2 constitutes the last major 
phasi' of the evaluation. To use information effectively, it is vital 
that .supervisi>rs and principals discusf. the information compiK-d 
throughout the year, not just summarize it in a report at year's end. 
As ?it>Iton notes, "There is not much doubt that the pnx'css of 
communication is extremely impt)rtant during Phase 1. 1 lowever, 
itbecomeseven mt)re imptirtant during Phase III." Bolton suggests 
that there is often a tendency for the evahiator and the principal to 
avoid contact after data are colltHTted, In addition, analysis, in- 
terpretation, and decision making often occur before the prmcipal 
and evaluator confer with each other. When this practice occurs, 
wi ites Bolton, "the other person's insight is lost and pwr decisions 
may be made." 

Pfvviiiiu;^ Firdhack 

Conferences between super\'isors and principals are an 
important methv)d of communicating fcvdback on performance. 
To be most effective, conferences must be carefully planned, 
purposeful, and held as soon after data collection as possible. As 
Bolton contends, "The accumulation of information over a long 
peritKl of 'ime is nol as beneficial as providing it soon after events 
occur." 

According to Valet me, effective conferences should be 
ba^c'd on a principal's internal motivation to improve, not tm 
external motivation from the evaluator. Thus, a skilled evaluator 
"promotes this internal motivation by involving the principal in 
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the discussion and promoting self-assessment of skills through 
inquiry, probing questions, and comments. " Effective inferences, 
therefore, are "more accurately described as a self-assessment, 
ctwching conference than as a feedback conference," writes Val- 
entine. 

Interspersing constructive criticism and positive fet?dback 
throughout a)nferences is another strategy used by effective 
evaluators. From his research on principal evaluation practice's, 
Valentine found that "evaluators (typicallyl spend the first thirty 
minutes of conferences di. -^ussing all the 'good' skills and save the 
'bad' skills for the last few minutes" Such a practice promotes 
"inattentivenessduring the 'stroke; ' d jetoanxiety whileawaiting 
the 'zingtrs'." Thus, it is more eff» *'ve to alternately communi- 
cate positive and negative feetlback. 

Mftkiu;^ Dtvjs/oHs 

Final summative reports should be written and decisions 
made abtmt the next steps to be taken only after ongoing com- 
munication betwivn the evaluator and principal has iKcurred 
throughout the school year. For the summative evaluation, the 
principal's performan -eand efforts throughout the year should be 
taken into account. Final judgments regarding performanceshould 
be based on each criterion (expectation) established durii./ phase 
1. In addition, during the summative evaluation conference, the 
evaluator should diK'ument the principal's progress toward s-rhiH)!- 
and system-W'de goals. 

With summative information in hand, goals, objectives, 
and final growth plans should be developed, starting the cycle of 

evaluation over again, beginning with phase 1 , planning for evalu- 
ation. 

Dcci^iioiiii nhout Etuplowm'ut Statu^^ ami Merit Pmf 

The final aspect of the evaluation priKess involves deci- 
sions regarding employment status and pay. ValenMne argues 
that, regardless of when contractual deci.sions are made, such 
decisions should be basetl on data collected during the year and 
summarized in .summative evaluation documents. "Todetermine 
employment on any basis t)th>»r than the findinp.s wtjuld u unfair 
to the principal," writes Valentine. 
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Merit pay or incentive pay is d sp^ial consideration in the 
evniuation process. According to its pri)ponents, incentive pay 
enables districts to compensate principals according to their effec- 
tiveness, thus prtwiding addii; >nal motivation for exemplary 
performance. When Duke ardStiggens asked principals to identify 
shortcomings in theircurrent evaluation system, "more respondents 
cited lack of rewards for outstanding performance than any otlier 
ptohlem/' 

Unfortunately, as the ERS repi^rts, ' experierA - ii.vli- ates 
that developing an incentive pay system is a complicated process, 
and one that, even more than a standard evaluatitMi system, 
requires careful planning and consideration." The following five 
components must be in place to increase the lik^'lihood of success- 
fully implementing a miTit pay system for pnncipals. 

dmifHyfU'til /—A sound, districtwide dt^cision-making 
pRKess th.it nKouragt»s Hanid-basi'd input fron thf 
whole staff, 

Comfroncut 2— A Stikiry schedule that accunitelv pUuvs 
admifiistnitivc positions in a justifiable relationship 1 » 
each other and reflects in financial terms the require- 
ments and rt^jxmsibililies of each administrative posi- 
tion. 

C'nftfHmcftt .r—An assessment priness that atvurateK' 
defines the characteristics and activities of an excellent 
administrator and accurately discriminates between a 
superior and a below-average administrator. 

Comptntcfit 4~A conversion formula that financially re- 
wards excellent administrative pert%>rmance by con- 
verting assessment scores mtt> s«ilarv increasi»s, 

CtmtfHyfiC' ' 5--A re\'tew p'oci^s desij;ned to improve 
the assessment, salary, ami merit system on a frtxjuent 
basis, (Bruce Kienapfel Nht) 

In view of the problems associated with in»plementing a 
sound merit pay system, districts mij^ht wani to coii^der other 
:vays of rewardmg outstanding performance, such as incentives 
for professional development and opportunities for improve- 
ment. Later in this chapter, one district th*»t uses such an approach 
as a part of its comprehensive principal ev iluation system will be 
featured. 



Whatever methtxJs are used to evaluate principals, the 
hallmarks of an effective evaluation system include careful plan- 
ning, a commitment to professional development as well as ac- 
countability, clear expectations and criteria by which principal 
performance is judged, collection of data fwm a variety of sources, 
and ongoing communication between evaluators and principals. 
Through a system that they trust and are confident in, principals 
must receive honest, constructive feedback. As we will see in the 
next section, providing principals with "cxwfidential" feedback 
frt>m superiors, peers, and teachers is a way to build trust and to 
help principals improve their performance. 



Confidential Feedback Strategies 

People basically want to be competi^nt and are interi^li^i 
:n Helf-improvemenl. Yet, many e\ aIuation systems are 
designed to find people incompetent. If you are genu- 
inely intert»sted in improving a {XTson's performance, it 
can only be done when the person buys into it. There 
must, therefore, be a high trust level and a high degrtv 
4>f confidence in the puKess, (Gerald Bi>gen, College of 
Hducation, University of Oegon-- Personal Interview, 
January 198^) 

To take advantage of principals' desire to perform compe- 
tently, educatorsare recognizing that a variety of people* — not just 
central office supervisors — should be involved in providing 
principals with feedback. Because it is important to cultivate trust, 
the prtKess must minimize the possibility that principals will 
suffer from a sense of losing face or self-respect. With this goal in 
mind, several tniucators and institutions have begun to develop 
confidential evaluation systems to help principals obtain useful 
feedback from superiors, peers, and subordinates. 

The Excellent Principal Inventory 

During the 1987-88 school year, the BellSouth Corporation, 
with assistance from the management development firm of Kielty, 
Goldsmith, and Boone of La Jolla, California, began development 
of the Excellent Priticipnl InvniUmf, a unique evaluation instrument 
that enables principals to obtain confidential performance feed- 
back from superiors, peers, and teachers. Kielty, Goldsmith, and 
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Boone has dt?signed and implemented training and management 
evaluation programs for a number of large corporations including 
Weyerhaeuser, Boeing, Control Data, Cummins Engines, LaBatts, 
and BellSouth. 

After BellStiuth suca'ssfiilly used the performance feedback 
system with nearly 10,(X)0 of its management personnel, the cor- 
poration sponsored the development of a performance feedback 
instrument and training session for principals in the nine southern 
states that BellStmth serves. 

Organization Values and Commitments: 
The Starting Point 

Bogen, an educational consultant with Kielty, Goldsmith, 
and Bot>ne, notes that the first step in designing any performance 
feedback system is the identification of values and behaviors that 
are important to the organization and its members. Without first 
identifying an (Organization's key values, Btigen states, developing 
a list of performance criteria is meaningless. Thus, value state- 
ments d<»»^cribing attitudes and behaviors of excellent principals 
were id».^ntifiv.^ during a scries of sessions involving principals 
from across the country working together with personnel from 
Keilty, Goldsmith, and Boonv. The following five key commitments, 
drawn from research on effective schools and literature on lead- 
ership and management, reflt\:t the values and behaviors devel- 
oped for the Exci'llciit Ptificipnl Invcntan/: 

OUR COMMITMENTS 

To Stuiicnt 5i/tV('ss: 

• Demonstrating Respect for Students 

• Pursuing Ail-Around Excellence 

Tn Tcncliifi^^ ami Lamiin^: 

• Promoting Teaching and Learning 

• Supporting Continuous Leurning as a Lifetime Goal 

To the School Staff: 

• Demonstrating Resj, ,.;t for theSchmol Staff 

• Helping Individuals Improve 
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• Building a Collegiai Shiff 

To iwwvatkm: 

• Supporting Creativity 

• Supporting Upward Communication 

To Uuhicrship: 

• Demonstrating Integrity 

• Presenting Ideas 

• Taking Responsibility 

• Relating to External Co nstituencies 

Indicators of Excellent Principal Leadership Behaviors 

To reinforce the values and behaviors that constitute the 
Five Key Commitments of the "Excellent Principal/' eighty-nine 
specific behaviors were identified for the inventory . The following 
items, under the "Commitment to Leadership" area, provide a 
sampling of performance indicators listini in the instrument. 

COMMITMENT TO LEADERSHIP 

Denumstratin;^ lutci^rity 

• Shows a high degret* of personal integrity in dealing with 
others 

• Dw*. what he or she believes isr^^ht, although it may not 
be popular 

• Lives up to personal commitments made to others 

• Leads by example 

^ Strives to ensure that actions and words are consistent 

• Demonstrates sensitivity and respect 1 1 those of different 
social and cultural backgrounds 

Presenting Idai^ 

• Articulates a clear vision of the schtxil's direction 

• Makes sure tha t the school's objectives are clearly under- 
stood 




• Communicate in an open and candid manner 

• Presents ideas effectively when speaking 

• Communicates effectively in writing 

• Provides effective orientation for new assignments 

• Avoids talking down to others 

Takhis( Rc<ifkm<iibility 

• Takes responsibility and ownership for his or her deci- 
sions 

• Encourages and accepts constructive criticism 

• Admits to his or her mistakes 

• Makes decisions in a timely manner 

• Demonstrates self-confidence as a leader 

Rclathii^ to External Com^titucm jVs 

• Keeps parents and the community informed about the 
schm>l and its program 

• Encoura/,es and listens to ideas from parents and com- 
munitv members 

• Works with dissenting individudls or groups within the 
communitv to reach understanding 

• Is willing to challenge the district office when appropri- 
ate 

• Dix's not pass the buck or blame the district office or 
schix^l board 

• Is sensitive to the interestr. v-f different racial and cultural 
ptipulations 

Collecting Feedback on Performance 

According to Bogen, principals distribute the feedback 
instrument to teachers in their schcxils as well as to peers and 
superiors who "they believe are knowledgeable about their per- 
formance, whose opinions they value, and individuals who they 
believe will provide honest feedback to help in their professional 
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Figure 2. Sampto of Summarv Profile T^ble 
Kxcellent Prtncipal InVentury 
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development." In addition, participating principals complete the 
inventory t(.> aSvSess their own performance. 

Guaranteeing anonymity is vital to the successful useof the 
Excellent Princifial hwcntoty. Individuals are asked not to sign their 
names, but respondents indicate which one of three categories 
they fall intt^— teacher, other (peer and superior), or self. 

Bogen emphasizes that this evaluation system is clearly 
separated from thesummativeevaluation process. "It isa persimal 
and confidential ewiluation process designed for professional 
growth, not as an accountability system for making decisions 
relative to promotion, demotion, rewards, transfer, or dismissiil," 
he says. Thus, a consultant and the principal are the only ones who 
see and discuss the results; the rt^sults are not forwarded to 
supervisors. 

After completing the Lxu'lli'nt Priucipnl Inventory, respon- 
dents send it to Keilty, Goldsmith, and Buone's scoring service in 
Milford, Connectii-ut, which tabulates the scores and develops an 
individual performance profile. 

Feedback Report 

A crucial phase of the I 'xcellent Principiil Invenhnypru^uxm 
isproviding principals with feetibackabout their performanceand 
developing growth plans based on the a-sults. The scoring ser%'ice 
provides the principal with a detailed profile summary report that 
a trainiH.1 consultant explains and interprets during an intensive 
feedback conference held during a two-and-a-half-dav followup. 

Ftvdback results are displayed in a series of tables and 
organized under the "Five Key Commitments" categories. The 
data for each category are further broken down into results for 
"ClassriHim Teachers" and "Others"— peers and superiors. In 
addition, an arrow indicates how principals rated themselves on 
each item. 

A sample summary profile table is provided in figure 2. In 
this example, a principal receives high marks in the "Demonstrat- 
ing Respect for the School Staff" category of the inventory's 
"Commitment to Staff" section. 

Using the Feedl ack for Improvemeia 

Principals and consultants spend time during the feedback 
conference discussing the results and developing strategies to 
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improve areas of weakness. In addition, consultants use a sum- 
mary report of all participating principals' scores to design 
specific training activities for principals to participate in during 
the twti-and-a-half-day workshop sessions. Bt^gen rept^rts that 
participiiting principals from the nine southern states involvetl in 
BellStiuth's foundation efforts are excited abtiut the program and 
see it as an excellent way of obtaining useful feedback. 

Additional Confidential Feedback Instruments 

Other educational practitioners and researchers are de- 
signing confidential fcH-^lback instruments similar to the Excellent 
Principal Inventory. In 1983Jerry Valentineand Michael Bowman 
(1986) began development of the Audit for Principal Effectiveness 
using items generated from "an extensive review of the literature 
and research relative to the role of the principal." Valentine and 
Bowman validated the items with over 1,51)0 teachers and ad- 
ministrators fri>m across the country Re\'ised and copyrighted in 
1986, the feedback instrument now includes eighty performance 
items under the categories of "Organizational Development," 
"Organizational Environment,'" and "Educational Program." 

Westchester Area Sch(x>l District in Pennsylvania (Liinghiis 
1986) and Kalamazixi Public Schools in Michigan (Kienapfel 1984) 
are examples of schix>l systems that have dt-veloped and used 
teacher and peer feedback programs for evaluating principals. 
Confidential feedback on principal performance from superiors, 
peers, and teachers appears to be a prumising new formative 
evaluation strategy that school districts incorp..;rate intoa compre- 
hensive evaluation sy.stem. 

The next section describes how one district incorporates 
many of the necessary components into an efficiently designed 
and comprehensive principal evaluation program, this schix)! 
system's evaluation program is a mixlel that other districts might 
benefit from when developing and implementing their own prin 
cipal evaluation systems. 



Tigard School's Principal Evaluation Program 

In 1986, Oregon's Tigard Public School District {199l)-91 
enrollment appn^ximateiy H,^?>0 in 12 schiH>ls) began efforts to 
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improve its principal evaluation program. Tigard's a^mprehen- 
sive evaluation system, entitled TAPE (Tigard Administrator Plan- 
ning/Performance Evaluation), is a data /goal-based system re- 
lated to student outcomes and performance standards. Using the 
effective schools research, TAPE emphasizes profiling and goal 
setting as keys to planning and documenting the results and effects 
of leadership. 

The systematic way in which the district planned the new 
evaluation system has been crucial to its success. Superintendent 
Russell Joki states, ''I think we did things right in that we went 
about developing it slowly and had broad participation at every 
level/' In 1986-87, during the planning and design stages for 
TAPE, a team of central office administrators and building princi- 
pals R^viewtnj research on effective schools and administrative 
evaluation practicesand visited other districts using new techniques 
for evaluating principals. TAPE was piloted in 1987-88 and 
implemented in 1988-89. "Now we have a system in place witn 
which principals, the board, and supervisiirs are satisfied," says 
joki. Nevertheless the program is designed to flexible and can 
change as "circumstances and expectations change and as the 
district receives new information and ideas," emphasizes Joki. 

Purpose of the Evaluation System 

The purpose of TAPE is to address the areas of accountabil- 
ity and professional development. The "P' in theacronym signifies 
that planning and f>erformance are two important aspects of a 
comprehensive evaluation system. According to Joki, the Plan- 
ning portion represents the "professional development compcv 
nent of evaluation'' and the Performance part of the title character- 
izes ''more of the accountability side/' In addition to these two 
general purposes of evaluation, the district has identifie • several 
specific reasons for principal evaluation. 

One key purpose of TAPE is to link principal evaluation 
with the district's desire to apply the results of research on effective 
schools. Tigard has devoted considerable time and energy to 
incorpi)rating the research on effective schools into the design of 
district educational programs and practices. Project BEST (Build- 
ing Effective Schools Together) represents "the district's efforts to 
use effective schwls research," sa /s Joki. Thus, BEST is a corner- 
stone of the district's new evaluation system for principals; the 
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project emphasizes making decisions based on a variety of data, 
"rather than just making decisions from intuitive judgments/' 
states Joki. 

With data-based decision-making as an integral comptv 
nent of TAPE, the program has five sjXKific puqx^ses: 

• To puwide a structure for annual goal setting and self- 
appraisal 

• To provide a structure for professional growth 

• To provide a structure for supervisor evaluation 

• To share BEST practices 

• To provide a structure for board review and recognition 
of leadership performance 

Perfonnance Standards and Expectations 

During development of the evaluation system, it was 
critical for Tigard to determine specific standards and behaviors 
that were valued by the district and to create a method of docu- 
menting principal performance and progress toward school and 
districtwide goals. After an extensive review of research on the 
characteristics of effective principals and considerable discussion 
among planning team members and principals the district iden- 
tified nine general review areas: 

• Cjcneral Administration 

• Instruction 

• Project BEST 

• Student Programs 

• Community Relations 

• Coordinated Curriculum 

• Staff DeN'elopment 

• Support Service Management 

• SchcHil Budgeting 

hi each of the nine areas the district planning team identi- 
fied sexx^ral specific performs, .ce standards denoting behaviors 
and values that support the gereral areas for which principals are 
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responsible. These performance stiindards, according to the TAPE 
document, "are used as a guideline for goal setting, self-appraisal 
and performance review." The performa.'ce standards also repre- 
sent principal job descriptions and district expectations for leader- 
ship. Following are examples of two of the nine general areas and 
the specific performance standards — behaviors and values — un- 
der each. 

Ami 2 - lu^triu'tum 

Performance Standards: 

• Supi'wmou. Makes frequent supervisory visits and pro- 
vides teachers /staff with specific and immediate feed- 
back. 

» TciKhui^Straic^ic^. I^romotesand demonstrates a variety 
of teaching strategies. A clear understanding of ITIP and 
relattxl teaching mi>dels is evident. 

• I'valuatim, lX*monstratt^ skillful use of clinical supervi- 
sion during conferences and the writing of summative 
evaluations. All evaluation time lines are met; summative 
evaluations are tompletL»d before the last month of schcx)l. 
The supervision and evaluation of library, special edu- 
cation, counseling, involves (sic) appropriate support 
staft; 

Area 4 - Sljuicfit Pw^^nuns 
Performance Standards: 

» Sfuilcfii OricnlCii, Demonstrates on a daily basis interest 
in and contact with students in a variety of settings. 

• K^tmii Pri\\^r(ViL Maintains student recognition and in- 
structional student esteem (Positive Action) activities. 

• Di>i'iplifh\ Keeps discipline rules centered on behaviors 
and corrective consetjuences. Considers circumstances 
in disciplinary actions. 

• Stuiicnt hwolvcwvfit. Encourages student participation in 
school pride and decision-making via established path- 
ways (leadershipdass, student government) for involve- 
ment. 

o 1 i i; 
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Goal Setting and Planning 

Goal-setting and planning are impiirtant conipc^nents of 
TAPE. Each spring, the bi>ard of dirwtors In^gins the prcxress of 
planning and setting systemwide goals for the ufxoming year 
According to Joki, the bimrd rev iews various reports "that come to 
it through administrative groups and begins discussions about 
program and curriculum changes. With the advice from the 
superintendent, the bi>ard sets goals for the coming school year." 
The district goals then "become an important feature of TAPE and 
appear in everyone's TAPE diKument/' says ]oki. 

At the same time, principals begin "looking at the coming 
year and organizing individual building goals for each area in 
TAPE/' Joki points out. In the spring, principals submit a first draft 
of individual and schix)l goals to the superintendent and schedule 
a conference for discussing their plans and incorporating 
districtwide goiils. After input from the superintendent and other 
central office supervisors, principals submit a final plan by Sep- 
tember 15 listing the approvixi goals in the "planning section" 
under each general review area. These goals then become a part of 
each principal's annual leadership plan. Once goals are identified, 
another important aspect of TAPE begins — the proct*ss of collect- 
ing data. 

Collecting Data for Evaluation 

Accumulating information about principal performance 
and proj^ress toward targeted goals is an ongoing priKCSs in 
Tigard and one for which both principals and superx isiirs are 
responsible. According to one secondary principal "One of the 
things the superintendent did in the planning of TAPE was to ask 
principals for feedback on the evaluation practict*s of central office 
administrators. Some of the input he got was that they needt*d to 
spend more time observing in the buildings" (Anderson 1989a). 
As a result, noted the principal, "a prioritv was set for central office 
supt*rvisi>rs to spi^nd more time in the building, observing and 
working with principals." 

A minimum of two formal supervisory observations per 
quarter (each year has threequarters) is required in each of the nine 
general review areas of the TAPE program. Supervisors often 
contact principals prior to a school-site visit and notify them of 
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Table 5. TAPE Supervisory School/Program 
Observation Form 



SUPERVISCIR 

SCHCX)L/mXlRAM OBSKKVKD 
LEADERSHIP AKHA(S) DIStXISSHD: 



DATE 



Area 1: Con, 
Administration 

AriM ^: Vro]vcl BEST or 
Prognim Data Basi» 

Aroa 5: Community 
Relalums 

Art>a7: Staff 
Development 

Area ^: Si.'h4>ol/rri)>;ram 
Budgeting 

Area 11: Mandatcni 
I'rogram Compliance 



Area 2: Instruction or 
Supervision/Evaluation 

Area 4: Student Programs 



Area h: Coordinated 
Curriculums 

Area 8: SijprH>rt Servict*s 
Management 

Area 10: School/Prt^gram 
Budgeting 

Area 12: 



Comments: (Progress Noted i)r Targe!{sj lX^v eIupt\1) 
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specific areas that will be observed. Unannounctxi observations 
an? also held. According to Joki, "A principal may have half-a- 
dozen visits during a quarter, in addition to the two formal 
observations." Regardless of whether the visit is scheduled or 
unscheduled, supervistirs discuss their observations with princi- 
pals and complete a written report after each obser\'ation. A 
sample of the report foim is provided in table 5. 

Quarterly Review 

At the end of each quarter, principals assess their perfor- 
mance and progress toward identified gt>als in each of the nine 
general review areas. Principals rate their performance as "P," 
indicating leadership performance is "progressing," or as "T," 
indicating leadership performance i;> "targeted" and needs im- 
provement. According to Joki, "One of the unique characteristics 
ofTAPE is the self-appraisal comptment. We want principals to be 
interested in reflective thought about their performance and about 
what is going on in their schcxils." Thus, the self-evaluation is an 
important part of the quarterly and summative review prcKess. 

'n addition to principals' self-appraisal, supervisors also 
cc»mplete a quarterly a'port summarizing their obspr\'ation data 
If supervisors rate a performance area with a "T" (targeting 
leadership performance that needs to K* increased ), joki s«iys they 
musf provide the principal with a written "statement explaining 
why the principal hasn't been progu*ssing toward the perft)r- 
mance standard and then work with the principal io develop a 
specific goal to meet the performance standard." Supervisors' and 
principals' ratings are then placed in the TAPE document under 
the quarterly review section of each general review area. 

Staff Feedback on Principal Performance 

Tigard alst> conducts an annual staff survey in each schiwl 
using the Teacher Opinion Inventory. The survey, developed and 
copyrighted by the National Study of School Evaluation, nol only 
seeks staff opinions on principal performance, but als<> gathers 
staff perceptions about the entire schtwl program. According to 
jo. .i, each principal has a staff member administer a nd tabulate the 
survey resptinses. Theinformahon isused asa part iw the principal's 
confidential self-appraisal. Listed is a sampling of questions in the 
opinionnaire that pertain to principal performance. 
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• What is your general feeling abi>ut the way you are 
treated by the principal? 

A. Very Satisfied 

B. Satisfied 

C. Neither satisfietJ nor dissatisfied 

D. Dissatisfied 

E. Very dissatisfied! 

• Do you think class visitations by your principal are 
supportive of your efforts to improve instruction? 

A. Always 

B. Most of the time 

C. About half the time 
a Rarely 

E. Never 

• When yiai ha\e a disciplinary problem what help can 
you expect from the principal? 

A. All the help I ntvd 

B. Most of the help I ncL\] 

C. About half the help I need 

D. Little of the help 1 need 

E. None of the help 1 ntvd 

Specific results of ihe surx^^y are not shared with the central office; 
however, principalsdo share thegeneral results with central office 
administrators. 

As we can see, Tigard principals and their supervisors 
collect a variety of information throughout the year and commu- 
nicate frequently abi>ut performance and progrt^ss toward goals. 
These efforts culminate in the final phase of the TAPE process— 
summative evaluation ratings and conferences. 

Summative Review 

While documenting the efforts made throughout the year 
on targeted goals and the various performance standards, princi- 
pals and supervisors complete the summative rating section in 
each of TAPE'S review areas. A conference called "the summative 
review^" is scheduled. Although Joki delegates observation and 
evaluation responsibilities to assistant superintendents, he is very 
involved in the evaluation process. "I believe the superintendent 
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should be involved on some level of contact for supervisory 
purposes with principals/' says Joki. Thus, he meets with each 
assistant who obser\^es a principal and reviews the infom\ation so 
that ''when I sit down with principals I have my own observations 
and also input from other assistants." 

The following descriptors are used by principals and su- 
pervisiirs to indicate level of performance in each of the nine 
review areas, 

H — I'xcwylary, An Exemplary niting indicates th^it the 
pcrfomiiince is regarded as a major success or BEST 
practice. As a BEST practice, and Exemplary rating 
could ser\'e as a mixlel for other administrators. Ex- 
emplary ratings may be accompanied by Profile docu- 
mentation and a BEST practice outhne. 

C" — Cowpctcnt. A Competent rating indicates that the 
pcrtormance is a^gardtnl as meeting the general expiv- 
tations of the district. A Competent rating indication that 
the performance is regardi'd as abin^^ average. 

A — Acicptnbh\ An Aci^cptable rating indicati*s that the 
performance is regard eii as average and a p4)tential 
growth target. An Acceptable rating, therefore, may be 
accompanied with improvement goaUs). 

U —Ihuhrcptablc, An Unacceptable rating can only be 
given by the supervisor. An Unaccepti'ble rating indi- 
cates that the performance is regardtni as sub-standard 
or below average. An Unacceptable rating must be 
accompanied with an explanation and improvement 
goaUs). 

N A — Not Applicable. A Not Applicable rating indicates 
that the administrator's assignment doi*s not substan- 
tially include the area rt>sponsibility. A Not Applicable 
rating must have the supervistir's agret*ment. 

During summative review^ conferences, principals and 
supervisors review the data collected during the year along with 
the self-appraisal and supervisory ratings. They also set goals and 
begin planning for the following year, starting the TAPE cycle over 
again. 

Describing perceptions of the entire process, one elemen- 
tary principal told me, '1 am very p(>sitive about the TAPE process 
and feel about it the w^^y I would hope my teachers feel about the 
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process when it comes time for formal evaluations. It is an 
accumulation of all the things that represent your very best efforts." 

Exemplary Performance Incentive 

The TAPE program offers rewards for exemplary perfor- 
mance. Although the rewards do not include merit pay, Joki says, 
they do "provide incentive for outstanding performance." Prin- 
cipals who receive exemplary performance ratings in one or more 
areas of TAPE arc eligible for a professional growth incentive, but 
the superintendent ultimately decides which principals will re- 
ceive the exemplary performance reward. Selected principals 
chcK)st* one of four possible options: 

1. Attendance at a national convention. 

2. A perstmalized professional investigation in an area of 
interest. For example, a principal may want to spend a 
week learning about a related field such as nuniicine or 
journali.sm. 

3. Memberships in other profe.s.sional organizations. 

4. Open. A plan may be worktxi out between the principal 
and the superintendent. 

Principals can also tibtain the professional growth incen- 
tive through self-nomination or ptvr nomination. "There are timt»s 
and things that happen duiing the course of the year," - ;s Joki, 
"that are significant and stand by themselves, apart from 1 APE." 
Thus, principals can be nominated for the exemplary performance 
reward in the following areas: 

Crista Mam^nm-nt: Exemplary pcTftinnanco during an 
unexpected or extraordinary event. In thi.s category, the 
principal "manages" the material and emotional stages 
of the event by providing stability, anticipating and 
responding to the event's complexity, and fixnising 
staff, community, and students on the positive and the 
future. As a result, there is community support, staff 
"togetherness" and student well-being. 

Outride Ri'LV<iitiHHm: Selection by a prominent agency or 
group for exemplary leadership. In this category, the 
princip<il is recognized for professional achievement 
that promotes schoi>l, program, or district goals. As a 
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result, the pmfessional image of the principal and the 
district is greatly enhanced. 

IfWOiHUiofu Successful implementation of an approved 
pilot program. In this category, the principal provides 
leadership that adapts or develops a program that 
prtxiuces significant student or staff achievement. As a 
result, student or staff competence and /or esteem is 
increased. 

RfsiHirch: Completion of major research that contributes 
to i^r pn>motes increased efficiency and /or effective- 
ness of students or staff. In this category, the principal 
rt^earches and may publish a theoretical study that 
advances the profession and / or goals of the district. As 
a result, new ideas are generated for di; jssion and 
possible implementation, 

Ciyst Siwin}i:>: Leadership that prtxJuces significant cost 
savings v^ithout sacrificing efficiency or effectiveness. 
In this category, the principal designs and implements 
an idea or program that greatly reduces pnigram cost 
while maintaining or incivasing pmgram success. As a 
result, the program and /or district uses its resources 
with greater returns at less cost. 

A Distinguished Performance Review^ Committee consist- 
ing of one elementary principal, one secondary principal, a central 
office administrator, two retirt^d administrators, and the superin- 
tendent confidentially review all nominations and determine those 
principals who will receive the Distinguished Principal Recogni- 
tion, Selected principals are then recognized at the administrative 
council and schcx)l Ixiard meetings. 

As we have seen, the TAPE evaluation program provides 
a comprehensive framework for assessing and enhancing princi- 
pal performance. Planning, collection of objective data, clear 
expectations for principal performance, incentives for exemplary 
performance, and ongoing communication with and close super- 
vision of principals are hallmarks of the system. When asked what 
advice he would give to other districts interested in improving 
their evaluation process, Joki recommends pr(x:eeding slowly, 
involving a broad base of people in designing the system, and 
developing a dcKument that is ''goal based and flexible." 



This chapter demonstrates that principal evaluation must 
be thoa>ughIy planned and carefully implemented to ensure 
professional a>mj:vtence and growth among schcH>l leaders. What 
remains is to summarize some of the key findings in the form of 
recommendations to districts that want to impmve their principal 
evaluation process. 

Recommendations for Evaluation 

1, Identify the purposes of eimluatioft. First, schwl offi- 
cials and other members of the district must identify the district's 
philosophy concerning evaluation and the purposes of the pro- 
cess. Although the reasons for evaluating principals may be 
numerous, districts should commit themselves to encouraging 
professional growth (formative purpose) and ensuring district 
patrons that principals are competent (summative purpose). 

If the evaluation system is to bv effective, the purposi*s 
must be discussed, identified, and agreed upon by everyone 
involved in the prwess. Developing a succinct written statement 
of philosophy that articulates the purposes of evaluation and 
summarizes the values of those affected by the process is, there- 
fore, advisable. 

2, Dei^elop clear perforfttance expectations. Once the pur- 
poses of evaluation are identified, sch(X)l districts should identify 
theattitudesand behaviors thatdistrict members value in principals, 
Those values should be translated into a clearly written set of 
performance standards and expectations that will svrw as the 
basis for judging principal performance. Then, superintendents 
must communicate those expectations to principals and ensure 
that principals understand the criteria that will be used to assess 
their performance. 

3, Involve principals in planning. To develop an evalua- 
tion process that will be embraced by principals, districts must 
involve them in the development of the program. Forming a 
committee comprised of principals and central office persimnel 
appears to increase principal understanding and support for 
evaluation programs. 

Planning or revising evaluation methods should be done 
carefully, slowly, and systematically. To better ensure that a 
sound system will be designed and implemented, districts may 
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want to consult other districts that have effective evaluation sys- 
tems, review research on effective leadership and exemplary 
evaluation techniques, and fH?rhaps even contact a knowledgeable 
consultant. 

4. Eficourage goal setting and self-reflection. Districts are 
advised to encourage, or even recjuire, principals to set individual 
and schtx>l goals that will enhance their performance and contribute 
to systemwide goals and objectives. For these principals' goals to 
be effective, the board and superintendent must first set meaning- 
ful and timely goals for the district so that principals can incorpo- 
rate those when they formulate their own goals. Principals may 
need assistance in developing goals that will have a significant 
impact on the school program. 

Districts should also encourage principals to spend time 
reflecting on their performance. Self-appraisiil of performance 
and progress toward written goals is an activity that principals 
engage in throughout the year. The familiar adage '"You don't have 
to be ill to get tH?tter" characterizes the importance of principals' 
analyzing areas for improvement and developinga specific plan to 
enhance their performance and professional growth. 

5. Obsenw principals in action and often. It is clear that 
evaluation and supervision of principals are improved when 
superintendents or central office .super\isors devote ample time to 
working with and observing principals. Superintendents or su- 
pervisors should schedule periodic schcxil visitations throughout 
the year for the purpose of observing principal performance. 
Preconferences should occur prior to visits to identify the reasons 
for an observation and specific activities to be observed. 

Using scheduled and unscheduled observations, supervi- 
sors should carefully recc^rd principals' words and behaviors for 
analysis and interpretation during }x>stobservation conferences. 
Conferences between supervisors and principals should cKCur as 
soon as possible after obserx ations in order to analyze, interpret, 
and discuss collected data. During those conferences, constructive 
feedback should be interspersed with positive feedback. Evalua- 
tors should then assist principals in developing a plan for growth 
that includes specific learning objectives and needed resources. 

6. Involve peers and teachers in providing feedback. Al- 
though principals' supervisors should assume the primary re- 
sponsibility for observations and evaluations, districts should also 
consider soliciting confidential feedback fn >m peers and teachers. 

O 109 jjc- 
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A collegial supervisory model, such as Pecr-Afi»iiited leadership, can 
provide principals with useful feedback on their performance. 

In addition to a principal's peers, teachers are also in a good 
position to determine whether a principal is performing satisfac- 
torily. Thus, using an instrument such as the ExcvUctit Prindpal 
Inventory to collect teachers' perceptions is another promising 
strategy for enhancing principals' self-appraisal efforts. For this 
strategy to be effective, teachers must be guaranteed anonymity 
and the principal should not be required to shaa^ the results with 
central office supervisi>rs. Also, principals should receive assis- 
tance interpreting the results of teacher feedback. Therefore, it 
may be prudent to use a confidential consultant to help principals 
devek)p piuductive strategies for impniving areas of weakness. 

7. Collect artifacts. Principalsandtheirsupervisors should 
collect other information that provides evidence of the effects of 
leadership. Student test data and evidence of curriculum and 
instructional efforts; written evidence of principals' progress tiv 
ward individual, schixil, and systemwide goals; newspaper clip- 
pings and letters to students, parents, and teachers; and logs of 
how principals spend their time are examples of artifacts that may 
be used. For the data tti be effective, principals and supervisors 
should decide early in the year the types of data to be collected and 
the way it will be used. 

8. Adopt a cyclical approach to evaluation. Evaluation 
should be a continuous priKess. Three important phases— plan- 
ning, collecting, and using information— should guide the design 
process. Attention must be given to each phase, but particular 
emphasis should be placed on collecting and communicating 
information throughout the year. Districts that concentrate st>lely 
on the summative phase do little to improve principal perfor- 
mance. From the careful planning for evaluation conducted in 
phase 1 and the rigorous collection and sharing of information in 
phase 2, use of the information in phase 3 should naturally lead to 
another three-phase cycle of evaluation. Such a systematic process 
is necessary in order for supervisors to make meaningful deci.sions 
about employment status and pay. 

9. Reward outstanding performance. Districts should Ho- 
ward those who exercise outstanding schwl leadership. Public 
recognition, letters of appreciation, and professional growth op- 
portunities are ways superiors can recognize those principals who 
excel. Because cash incentive programs are difficult to design and 
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administer, professional development opportunities may be a 
more promising method of rewarding those principals whose 
performance is exemplary. The responsibility and motivation 
for professional imprtwement, however, should not rest solely 
with supervisors. Principals must be committed to improving 
their skills. Growth ceases without commitment to continued 
impuivement. Evaluation systems, therefore, should be designed 
so that evaluation is a mutual effort betwix^n principals and their 
superiors. Such cooperative efforts are necessary to ensure that 
America's schix^ls will be led by capable principals. 
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CONCLUSION 



All t)t ihf principals in tho Uniteii Stall's, asst'inbU^I 
to^othor, would just till Iho Koso Ikml. This is aa 
unliki'ly assi»mb!aj;o, to bi* sure, but one that illustrate » 
theimjx>rtanaH)fprinupcilswhoi:andefineand promote 
educational excellence. (U.S. LX'partmen* of F.ducniion 

Lhv role of the principal is probably one of the most influential 
positions affecting schwl effectiveness. The familiar adage "s4> 
gws the principal, so gws the school" accurately characterizes the 
importance of a principal's leadership. Although better prepara- 
tion, selection, induction, and evaluation of schcx)! leaders v\ ill not 
provide a total solution to t\iucational problems, it offers an 
important beginning. 

An effective preparation prinress based on a clear view of 
the principals role, combint\i with better recruitment, selection, 
induction, and evaluation tcnrhniques, can help revitalize Ameri- 
can schiX)ls. As the U.S. Department of Education's I^rincipal 
Selection Guide stales, the preparation, selection, orientation, and 
development of schiH)l leaders "is one of the most economical 
options for significantly improving schools." 

SchiH>I districts, therefore, cannot afford to leave the iden- 
tificatii>n, preparation, and selection of principals to chance. In- 
stead, schcHiI systems and universities must be committed in lx>th 
policy and iction, ensuring an adequate pix)l of capable, trained 
candidates. Next, schtH>l systems must usi.* sound selection meth- 
cxis to pick the best. Getting a "cracker-jack" principal diH*s not 
end, how^ever, with st^lection St hiX)l ciistricts must also develop a 
compa»hensive set of induction prcKcniures for orienting and 
supporting newly hired principals. Finally, school districts need 
to design and use a comprehensive evaluation system that pro- 
vides principals with timely, useful performance feedback that 
enhances their proft*ssional growth. If they do not, even the best 
principals will never achieve their full potential. 
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Effective scIuH>l ref4>rm diK's not tKcur as n result of state 
mandates or edicts from the nation's capitols. It happens schix)! by 
schwl, initiated and guided by capable principals. Thus, develop- 
ing, selecting, and supporting schtX)! leaders is key to providing 
American schix)! children with an excellent education. 
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The Collaborative School: A Work 
Environment for Effective Instruction 

Stutirt C\ Smith and Jamt»s |. Sam • ¥inv\\ i jd by Roland S 
Barth • l*^) • xii+77 p^^vs • fXTUvt bind • ISBN l)'N6SS2-<>M2-5 • 

(C\)publisht\i wilh N*Uiun.iI AsstHiatinn of Stvonda-^' 
Si'hiH>l IVincip>ils.) 

Wh.it ivlhh^ttttiih' h/ku'/s? hi anitnist to ni.my sihixils 
whvrv the .idulls work iii is4»hilion from imo .inothtT, ti\K hors and 
ddniini>tr.itiirs in coILiK>ratiVi' sthiH>ls work a** .1 tiMni. Thnnigh 
such pniilici»^ as nnittial ht'lp, I'Xi han>;i» ol idtMs, joint planning;, 
and participation in dttisjons. tho faiully and admnustrators imprinv Ihi-ir own skills 
and thcffftvliwni'ss 4>f thoir h1hh>Is. 

This Knik outhni's tht* tviuuUumal K'ni-f i's oi c4iIUK^raliiM"v. di'si nivs a varuiy of 
iollabi>niti\'i» pratliu^N alrtMdv in um' in sihiH>ls, and siigi;t*sts idia^ for intriKiiuin^; 
th4»Hi' prattiti's in othor M^htniK that wish \o K^onif mitrt' aillaboralivc 

Rokind S. H,irth stiys in \hc {orfVvi>rJ "Tlu'a- is ^iHKi ni'v^ s in thi' nu*s?Hi>;t» 4>l this 
Kntk: C olIaN^ration is bi'in^ im ruasin^ly r4V4)^ni/i\^ as not 4nilv a d4'sirabk' but an 
4»SM»nt!al 4 liar.ict4Tisti4 ot an fttiH.ti\ 1 s^h4H>h nian\ sihimK hav4' made huj;4' strides 
toward shari\i kMdership and 4 ollahi»ration; and the prm4 i|Ml tan W a v i-ntral lor4 4» m 
making a s^hiVol a mon* r4»IlaK>rati\ e living sjwo/' 
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fine the Incompetent Teacher, 
Edition 



Fdwin M Bndg4S with tht* assist»nu4" ot Harrv Ciri)\4»s • StV4>nd 
Fditiim • \^H) • H4 pag4»s • saddle bind • ISBN O-H^SSZ- ll)2-(i • 

Here is an up-t4)-date n'vision 4if the C learinghiHise's bt»st- 
Stalling Ixxik. rn>fess4ir Bridgets addi\J significant new intiirmation 
in su4-h auMs as teacher evaluation enleria, nsv oi student test 
scores, tn aluation of teaehers by parents. n'mt»itiati4)n pr4H-edur4»s, 
and gr4ninds f4)r dismi.ss*il. In addition, the final chapter, "Pulling 
The4>ry into l*raetia>/' has bivn rewritten in its entirely. 

Bridg4*s pr4M-ntsan inlt»gral4\l organi/atiimal appni-»v!i in which t4Mch4»r dismisvil 
Kv4im4»s a logical e\tensu>n of overall Si huil p4>licy. "Sujvrintendents who folkiw this 
systematic appr4>.ich should be able to iifigrade the 4|UxiIity of their teaching staff, to 
incr4'ase the incidence of disniiss*il when teachers fail to inipn>vts and li> heighten the 
prt>spivls 4>f winning J dismiss.1! cas4' if it is conti^sttnl by the toachi^r " 
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Restructuring Schools: Educators 
Adapt to a Changing World 

David T.Conlev • Februar\' W1 • 49pafi«» • saddle bind • 

After defining ivstnicturing, this papiT dtNcriht^s restructuring 
efforts in 11 dimensions* curriculum, instructionp measurement/ 
assessment, time, ttH:hmik>gyp learning envinrnment, schix>I- 
a>mmunity relatiimshtps, governance, working n^lationshij^^s, 
personnel, and teacher leadership. 

The tvonomic, stvial/ political and ttvhnulogical fi>rces 
driving the schiH^i restructuring minement are also describi** !. 

School Leadership: 
Handbook for Excellence 

Edited by Stuart L . Smith and Fhihp K, Piele • Sivond Fditum 
• 1^89 • xvi * 392 pages • perfect (sew /wrap) bind • ISBN 
86352-4)%-» •$13.93. 

This haiidb(H)k suggests the knowIt»dge. structure, and skills 
ntvessary for a leader to inspire all membi»rs ot the H'h<H>l 
community to work together toward the giwl of an exu'Uent 
t\1ucation for every student. 

Rather than summarizing research tmdmgs as an end in itM'It. 
each chapter includes one or more sections that spell 4»ut implica 
tions, recommendations, or guidelint*s for putting knowkxige into 
practice. The biH>k is alsi>, as l:dwin M, Bridgt^s S4ivs in the 
foa»word, "highly readable " 

Fifteen chapters are groupi-J inti> thnv parts: 

PortL TitePerson 

• Chapter 1. Portrait of a Leader 

• Chapter 2, Leadership Styles 

• Chapter 3. Training and SeltHTting SiluH>l I eader> 

• Chapter 4, Two Special Casi's: Women and Blacks 

Parr 2. TheStrudure 

• Chapter 3, SchiH>LBast^i Management 

• Chapter 6. Team Management 

• Chapter?. Participativi- IXHrision-Making 

• Chapter 8, SchtH>l Climate 

Pait3. TheSkaU 

• Chapter V. U^ading the Instructional fVogram 

• Chapter 10. U»ading the Instructional Statt 

• Chapter 11. Communicating 

• Chapter 12. Building Ci>aht urns 

• Chapter 13, leading Mtvtings 

• Chapter 14. Managing Time and Stn*ss 

• Chapter IS, Managing Conflict 

Pri)fesM>r Bridges states, For HhtH>l leaders or aspiring leaders . I am confident 
that this biH>k will become a vaUitxl rt*source, one ti» which thev will turn and return as 
thev confront the timely and timek»ss issui's which thi^ ixH>k addrt>»si*s." 
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Voices from the Classroom: Educational 
Practice Can Inform Policy 

Diivid |. F1indi»rs • Fiwword bv Milbn»v W.illin Mcl.diiy;hlin • 
IW^ • x-^H2 pages • Siddlc bind •ISBN (V8b!^!^2-W.V3 • $7.73. 

Dt^^cu^^U1n^ «iNnit i\lucationfil pi>licv tini fr\\|ut»ntlv f\vludi» 
the UsuherS voice. C'im»»t\jut»ntly, m.mv pi>licy ilimiivesond 
administrative divisions fM to lake inUi aaoiint thi* realitii-s oi 
teaehers' work. 

In an effort lo ri»stori' tlu' li%u herS fvrsfxvtivi-. David I 
Flinders prt-H'nts c.ise sludit»s ol thnv high si hinil Fnf;hsh 
teachers. Then he devotes thnv addititmal chapters to tiutUnmg the major "lesM^ns" and 
pohi^ implictitions ot this riMMrcli, 

As Milbn'v McUujghlin, asHKiate pn»fi*hM>r of ui\icatii»n at Stanford Universitv. 
•»tatis in thi' furi't^ord, iliiuh-rs allows us lo I'xpeniMuv the ever>*davnc»ss of teachMig, 
the trusttations, the Howards, and the adapt.ilions that ineviiablv ri-sult when teachers 
trv \o nxoiuiW their vahies, gtMls, and energiis with theclassnHini n-alitii-N thev 
ctni front." 
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Working Togethen The Collaborative 
Style of Bargaining 



Sfu.uf C Smith, ni.in.i H.ill, .nid IX-nu-tri I llllltl>^ • I nn-worJ 
bv C h.irh-v I.ivUt KitiHiut • 1^1 • \ji + 7^ p.l^;l■^ • •viddU- bind • 
ISBN 0-H<'.5';2 1034 • <^ 7=^ 



^^K^^^ M>me H hiH>l districts, tt-achiT unitms and district officials arr 

^tB?^ rxihangin); nn ad\ers*uial style of laKir relat;. as fur a mure 

ctK>pi'raiivr pnKiss thaf i»niphasi/i»s pmbli'm-M living, mutual 
ri'spxi't, and ti-am tnvoK i'nu»n{ in ibi' i*iiuiation print'ss. This 

- , KH>k's descriptions ol i<»llaK>rativi* bargaining practice's K'ing 

triitl bv \ anous si luHiI distru is, along with practical guiJehmn, and pitfalls Xo a\ tud 
make the vi»Uime a ginnl sl.irling-}x>int fi>r tiiiKators inUTi»sti\i in adopting a nu^re 
ii»ilal>i)rati\i' priK.i'ss 

The authors otti-r Iwi ntv-liuir guideliiu»s to consider Ix'fori', during, and after 
ci»ilaK»rativi» bargamnig Fmphasis is on building trust, i-nhancing ctimmuniciition and 
ni'giitiiUion skills, and di'\ eloping workablf priHuiuriN. 

I hi' Ap(vndi\ allows fiuir key national organi/ntunis to pn^iMit pi^sititm stati'nvnfs 
4m thi» new melhikK of bargainmg and make commi'nts aKnit this b<H>k. The statements 
were s4)Ik ited from the American AsMHiation ot SiIukiI AdministratiMS, the American 
h\fi'r.ifion of lejchers, the \atuma! Fdiication AsMKiation, and the National Sihi>ol 
I^Mrds AssiK iatu»ii. 
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YOUTH 



Collaboration with Social Service Agencies 

Pnifc'NsionaK in N>lh the i\liicatum »md thi- S4Ki.il st»n w svsU'n> m»\v nvogni/f 
miwtkMrlv than vwr ihv mi'ti tor a ti-nm cUotI rrnbii-ms siu li as pi>ViTt\ . dni>; abuM-, 
H'xual abusi*. stixvi crinu*, hin«i»liN>ni>>s, iivnagt- prt-gnancv. dn^pping 4>iil iy\ svlnxil, 
and K»\uallv IransmitttxJ di*<'asi> an* Ux> and tin* complex tiir cUlu-r ihi- m luxils or 
human M^rvuv a^vm ii> li^ Uu KU* aUrni*. 

Riwntlv. thv HKK C K-arin^hoiisi' im I duiatumal Manage 
mi'Ht ii'anH\i up with On-gon's 1 mn-Hi'ntun I diuatum S-n iiv 
l>istnit to Kunnh a nniltivnlunu- handKH»k st»ru> that >;ivt> 
M hiHii fvrMUint'l a praitii al j*,uide tor collal>^»rating with mh iai 
HT\ ui'iigfm in thi'ir own ci>mrtninitu*N. 

f iuir of six planniHJ vi>Iium'^ in ihi'MTu^s. litK'd At Ht^k \imth 

SrrvVu'N. an* nmv in print. 

Volufiw 1 IntfihiUithvi iffhi Ri-xmnt-^ pn >vidi*s iiM 

back^nnmJ mturniation It diN4Tilx-v flu- ) ImdbiH^k s ratuuiaU', its K'ni-ht^. luuv it \%a^ 
di'Vi'lo^x'il, and lu»u i^iucators i an adapt tlu' I !andbiH)k ti) their tnvn ciunniunuios 
It Mm> iimtams reMiimi*s on lollaKnatiini Ivtwivn sihiH>ls and MVial mt\ ui»s. 
Thi'M' inihidf two / K/t fi/y^-N and a H't of ri»sinni> i»! ftuirnal artuU-N and n'MMnh 
rejx»rt> that were identilit^l m a stMrcli ol the I KIC datahaMV 

Siib*^\{uent vohnni-s deal with s{X% ifie iTisis issues suu ide, 4 hild abusv, MiKtame 
abUM-, tivn parrnls, sihiH>l .ittendanie, and mi turth I aih \ ohime mjk^^'*'^*- guidi-hne^ 
for s* hiHiI stalt ti» tollow as thev res|>tmd to mimiiiiate . risis situalums hi aiidili4»n. 
eaeh vohiine pnsiMits ionj^ lerni pre\en!uMi strategies, stall and sludi-nt tranun^ 
programs, p*»hiV develi>pnient gi.idehnes. and other prai tual matenaK 

Ft»r example, Volume Sun uk uuhidi-. nim* i:hapter> dealing with siu h eU-ments a^ 
laitsaKmt suuidi* iprevaleiwe, nnitives, and mvths). warning signs, kes helping skilN. 
stef>s ti»r feN^xnidnig to suuidal viuith with nn emphasis lui team division-making 
suicide preventii>n training, step, for de\ eh^ping pi>lu ie> and pr4Ki\iuri-s, U-gal 
n-vjuirements, and exampU»s ol school suu ide prese ' lion pri»gianis. 

Thus the I landbtHik siTve^ as a miH^el for bolluonlent isub>tanti\ e guidelines Un 
res|x>nding li> partu ular cr»Ms situatum^) and pnvi'ss (pHveduri^ h-'IpUil ti» sihimls 
and siKial si-n lie agencies w hen i-ntenng mto ciOlaKnative n-lationshipsK 

At-Risk Youth in C risis: A Handbin^k {t>r t\)llaK)ration 
Bi>t\vtvn SlnuOs and Svial Si»r\*icvs 

V4>lunie 1 hitnnUii thui and Ri'^tHiUi'^ C oming in V^2. 

(K'bniarv ) pages \'ohmie ^: s lun^l Affrudtifiir »ind 

ISB\ O'hii^'^Z'li^-^ \'oltmii'^: hrn /Vft*?;/if/v 

Vohime 2: ^uu All \ olumes are s ^ \ 11 nu hes, 

(March l*wn 74 pages ^addle bnid 

ViWume ^ c /hA/ Abn>i' S7 'Ml p r \'i>hnne, 
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Value Searches 



Vaku* SiMivhfs mv vamomkal usvt friendly ailkvtiims of 
FRIC rfsumtS i»n the following high-dmand fopics: 

• VdTvnt Inv4)lvfm(.nt in Iht^ Fducational JVixtss 

• ln>trutiional UMdership 

• Schtxil Choke, Viiuthers, and Open Hnrollmeni 

• I AMdership o* KHtxiive Si htH)ls 

• C olk^giahty, Partiiipative I.Xvision-Making, 
and theCollaUirativi ShiH»l 

• !'n»ti»KsionaI IVvekipment of Teachers and Admini>tratorN 

• Teacher Ktvruitment and St»k\lion 

• At-Kisk Vi»uth and J>opout Pn^'ention 

• Ktxniilment and Sekvtion of Superintendents and Prim 

Purgixi Hi irrelevant citations, Value StMrche.s consist i»f biblkigraphic inhirmation 
and aStracts from F.RIC'n two n-kTence cataKigs: Ki'^N/no lu Uuitttiofi iRIiUud 
iurrfftt !fhU'x to lourfuUs m I duu^Uon (CIII J. 

For each Value S'arch, the index terms ust\i in the MMrch and the time ^vriod 
iinen\l are hstixl m an intri>duction. Insln clions fur using the search materials and 
ordering citpitN i,! the compk'te diKumenS and jinirnal arlK Iih, are mcludtnl 

Thi' resunuH, ,ue prinli^^ on a lascT pnnter in an easv-to-read large type, and thev ar^- 
durably bound 

VVherea> an original 1:RIC database sean h would cost a minimum of SIOJK), Value 
Searchi-s .uc pmwi at only S7.^) each Value Searchi^s are ufxkitixi several Imies each 
veai Ml that thev include the latist materials. 



A Leader's Guide to Mentor Training 



FdHt\i by jiidith Warren Little and Finda Nelson • Februarv 
I wo • 323 pagiN • 3-hi)Ie punchtni • ISBN 0-HtiTO-lhl^^2 • $20 W 
{$2^.m with View Binder Ni^teKnik) (Ciipubhshi\i by the Far 
VViH,t LiK)ratorv for Fducational KeM-archand LVvelopmi'iit and 
the FKIC Cleanaghimseon Fducational Management ) 

This comprehensive guide was creatni by staff developiTs m 
the l.i»s Angek^s Unifini SchtH)! r:>istrict. The thirty-hour trainmg 
prt)gram is i>rgani/i\1 into st^ven miniukN: preparing mentors tor 
work with beginning teachers; orientation to the mentor role; 
assisting new teachers: classnnmi organi/atj<m and management 
for new teachers; classnnim consultat'on, ol>siT\'ation, and 
ctMching; mentor as staf* de\ek)fvr-preH«n tat ions and mserv ice 
training, and ciH)jvration bi^twin^n the administrati^r and the mentor. 
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Full payment or purchase order must accompany all orders. A handling charge 
($2 domestic. S3 30 international) is addc^l t4) all bilk^i orders Make checks payable 
to Univentily of Oregon/ERIC. Addrt-,s ordej> t4» EKIC/CFM, 1787 Agate Street 
Fugene, OK ^74iB. im) Mh^^m. FAX: im) Mty^5H^l Fxpivt 6-8 wtvks for deliyery. 
Oo exptxiite deliyery, you may sjvcify UIN ftw an extra charge.) 

Refums: It materials are returnt»d in sileable condition within one month fn>m the 
date i»! sliipment, we will n^fund of purchasi- price; within six mtmths 7()^; ; within 
one year The following quantity discounts apply to ordere of each Htle; 1(1-24 
copii's , Ci)pii*s 2t)^ ; , c(»pies 23';; . 
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Mark Anderson 



What training is needed to be an effective school leader? Whom 
do school districts prefer to hire? How are principals introduced to their 
jobs? What type of feedback on performance do they need and receive? 
Why do some principals succeed while others fail? 

Seeking answers to these questions, Mark E. Anderson skillfully 
combines knowledge from both print and practice in a lucid examination 
of the training, recruitment, selection, induction, and evaluation of 
America's principals. He summarizes key findings from recent literature 
on the principalship and also draws from interviews with leading 
educators and school districts' descriptions of their successful programs. 
The result is a scholarly yet practical monograph that will be of value to 
principals and their trainers, recruiters, and supervisors. 

Effective school reform does not occur as a result of state 
mandates or edicts from the nation's capitois, It happens school by 
school initiated and guided by capable principals. Thus, developing, 
selecting, and supporting school leaders is key to providing American 
school children with an excellent education. 
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